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enda. Ideoque dodrina Sc animadverfio adhibenda 
efl, at ea quas interdam fine radone nobis oociuTtmt« 
fempre in nofba poteilate fint; 8c qnodes res pofiala* 
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TO 



THE KING, 






HE regular progrefe 
of cultivated life is 
from Neceilaries to Accom- 
iBodations, from Accommo- 
dations to Ornaments. By 
Your illuftrious Predeceflbrs 
were eftablilhed Marts for 
Manufadhires, and Colleges 
for Science j but for the Arts 

of 



E I G A T I O Ki 

of -Elegance, th6(e i'lrtsby 
which Mantifa<9:ures aW^^m- 
bellUhed, and Science • is re- 
fiped, .to found an A<ia[deitiy 
was referved for Your Ma- 
jefty. 

a. V • * 

; ■ Had -fuch Patronage bden 
wirfiout EfFe£k, .there lia^ 
been' reaibn to believe that 
Nature had, byfoitie iniitr-> 
mountable impediment^ "o6- 
ftmSed our proficiency, but 
the annual improvement of 
the Exhibitions! which Your 

Majefty 



,/ 



i^flcjE^r^ement had been 



t • * t I 
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To give Advice to thofe 
who are contending for Royal 
Liberality, has been for (bme 
years the duty of my, ftation 
in the Academy 5 and thefe 
Difcourfes hope for Your 
Majefty's acceptance as well* 
intended endeavours to incite 
that emulation which Your^ 
Notice has kindled, and di* 

re6l 



D E D I CAT* i O N; 

re6i thofe ftudies wfekliYoUf 
Bounty has rewarded. 



May it pleafe Your Majesty, 



Your Majesty** 



moft dutiful fervant, 

and moft faithful fuhje&^ 



Jofhua R ey nolds* 



DISCOURSE, 



DELIVERED AT THE OPENING 



OF THE 



ROYAL ACADEMY^ 

JANUARY 2, 1769, 



BY THE 



PRESIDENT. 



B 



TO THE 



MEMBERS 



OF THE 



JIOYAL ACADEMY. 



GENTLEMEN, 

THAT you have ordered 
the publication of this 
difcourfe, is not only very flat^ 
tering to me, as it implies your 
approbation of the method of 
ftudy which I have; recommend^ 
ed } but likewife, as this method 
receives, from that aA, fuch an 
additional weight and authority, 

B 2 as 



as demands from the Students^ 
that deference and refpcd, which 
caii be due only to the united 
fenfe of fo confiderable a Body 

ff 

of Artists. 
I am, 

With the greateft efteejn jind r^fbefl;^ 
GENTLEMEN, 

Your mod humble^ 
^d obedient 3ervant^ 



Joshua Reynolds, 
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SEZSS 



DISCOURSE, &'ci 



GE]>TtLEMfeN, 

AN Academy^ in which the Pplite 
Arts may be regularly cultivated^ 
is at laft opened among us by Royal 
Munific^eiice. Thiis muft appear an event 
in the higheft degree interefting, not 
otily to the Artifts, but to the whole na- 
tion. 

« * ^ ' 
It is indeed difficult to give any other 

reafpn, why an empire like that of Bri- 
tain, fhould fo long have wanted an 

B 3 orna- 
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ornament fo fuitable to its greatncfs, than 
that flwv progreflion of things, which 
naturally makes elegance and refinement 
the laft efFedl of opulence and power. 

An Inftitutlon like this has often been 
fccommendediipon c6nftaerations tnercly 
mercantile. But an Academy, founded 
upon fuch principles, ^ can never effedt 
even its own narrow purpofes. If it has 
an origin no highdr, rid t^fte can ^ver be 
formed in it. Which can be iifefulevftn 
in rnanufaftures ; but if the higher Arts 
of Defign flofcirifh, thele inferior ends 
will be anfwered of courife. 

We are happy in having a Prince^ 
who has conceived the defign of fuch 
an Inffilution, according to its true dig- 
nity; and promotes the Arts, as the 
head of a great, a learned, a polite, and 



C ^ J 

;a commercial mtion; and I caii how 
congratulate .you. Gentlemen^ on the 
accooipliOiment of your long and ardent 
Ivifhes. 

,' The nutnherlefs and incffciSkual con- 
fultations that 1 have had with many ia 
this aflembly^ to. form plans an4 concert 

« 

fchemcs for an Academy, afford a fufR- 
cient proof of the impoffibility of fuc- 
ceeding but by the influence of Majes- 
TY. Biit there have; perhaps, been 
times, when iven the influence of Ma- 

% * 

jEsxr would have been ii\effe<Sual ; and 
it is pleafing to. rcfledtj that we are thui 
itmbodied, . when every eircUmftance 
icems to coricur^om which honour and 
j^rofp^ity ciah probably arife*' 

V ^THtLRE are^ at this ^timci a greater 
iiutabet- of excdlent Artifts^ tbjufi, were 
T J B4 ever 



erer kn^&wn before at oi^ period in thh 
tMioo; there is a goiKeraldefirajamong 
OUT Nobility to be diftirigui(hed as Lo^^ 
vers and Judges of the Arts ; there is a 
greater fuperfluity of wealth among the 
-people to reward the profeflbrs; and, 
^hopt all, we are patronized by a Mo^ 
*ARCH, who, knowing the value of 
icience and of elegance, thinks every 
Art worthy of hia notice, that tt;nds to 
fof&en and humanife the mindi 



* . i 



'■ After fo much has been done by 
His Majesty, it will be wholly our 
Idult, if our progrefs is not iii fome 
^gree correfpondent -to the wifdom 
^nd generofity of the Inftitution j let us 
fhcw our gFStittidc in our diligence, that, 
though our merit may not anfwcr his ex- 
peditiofes> yet, at leaft, our induftry 
inay defeisve his protedion, 

3 But 



[ 9 ] 
But whatevi^ mty be our proportion 
of £mtco£s, of this we may be fure, that 
the pKfent Inftitution, will at leaA coq-» 
tribute to advance our knowledge of the 
Arts^ and bring us nearer to that ideal 
excellence/ which it is the lot of Ge-» 
nius^ ahr^s ^ to contemplate and ne?er 
to attain. 



r ■ 



Th'e pr^cipal advantage of ah Acade* 
my is^ that, belides furnifhing able men 
to dired: the Student^ it will be a repofi« 
tory for the great examples of the Art. 
Thefe are the materials on which Genius 
is to work, and without, which the 
ftrongeft intclledt may be fruitlefly or de- 
rioully employed. By fhidjing tfacfe au« 
thentick models, that idea of excellence 
which is the refult of the sficcumulated 
experience of pafl ages may be at once 
acquired, and the tardy and obilriidad 
. .; progreii 
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progdrcfc of ,our prcdcceflbrs^ may teach 
us a fhorter and ea£er way. TlieStadeat 
receives^ at one glance, the principles 
which many Artifts have fpent their 
U^hole li\tes in aicertaining ; uxd, iatis£ed 
with their effecft, is . fparcd the painful 
inveftigation by which they conac (o he 
known and fixed. How many men of , 
great natural abilities have been loft to 
this - xiatiori, for want of thefe advan- 
tages? They never iiad anpppor^nity 
e£ feeing ihofe maiiiarly cfJbcts of Geni- 
us, which at once kindle the whole fottl^ 
and fotce it into fudden and irrefifUbId 
approhatieo. . 



J .. 



- RjVPKAEXLE, it is triie^ had not the 
advantage of ftudying Jn .an Academy i 
but QihRonfe, and the wjorks of^MiCHABt 
Angblo in particular^ were to him an 
Academy^ . On the fight of the Cy^^PEL- 
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ILA Si^^iitA, lie immediately from a -diy, 
Obthic, and^ven infipid manner, which 
^tends to the minute accidental diicri- 
minationsof parfifciilar and individud 
objeAs, affumcd that grand ftyle of Paint- 
ihg, wbicK improves paffial reprefenta- 
<tion ^y the general and infvarkble ideas 
^nature; ' ^ ./ 



% 



Every feminary of karnifig may -bte 
iaid to be furrounded with an atmofphere 
"of floating knowledge, where every mind 
may imbibe fomcwhat -congenial to its 
-own original conceptions. Knowledge, 
thus obtained, has alwa^ 'fottibththg 
more poffolar and ^fefal <ban that -which, 
is forced upon tlie inind -by private pre* 
cepts, of folitary meditation. Befides^ 
it is generally found, tliaf a youth more 
calrly receives inftrufl:iori from the- coms= 

m 

panions'of-his'ftudies, whofe mitids afe 

nearly 
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nearly on a Icy^l with his.. own, thaa 
from thofc who are much his fuperiorfi 
and it is from his equals, fjnJy tfiat he 
catches the fire of emulation. 

■ * * 

One a4vantage, I will venture to af*-* 
firm, we fhall have in our Academy)^ 
which no other nation can boaft* Wc 
fhall have nothing to unlearn. To this 
praife the prefent race of Artifts haye a 
juft claim- As far as they have yet pro- 
ceeded they ard right. With us the ex- 
ertions of Qenius will henceforward be 
direfted to th?ir proper obje<5ts- It will 
not be as |t. hais been in other fchools, 
where he that travelled fafteft, only wan- 
dered farthefl; from the right way. 

4 
* - * • . 

* Impressed, as lam, therefore, with 
Juch a favourable opinion of my afibciates 
ia this undertaking, it would ill becon^ 

VOQ 
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me to diftatc to any of ttiem. But as 
thcfc rriftiliitions have fo often failed in 
other nations j and as it is natural to 
think with regret, how much might 
have been done, and how little has been 
done, I muft take leave to offer a few* 
hirit^, by which thofe errors may be 
rcf<5Hfied, and thofe defeds fupplied. 
Thefe the Profeffors and Vifitors may re- 
ject or adopt as they (hall think proper. 

J WOULD chiefly recommend, that an 

implicit obedience to the Rules of Arty 

as eflabli/hed' by the pradice of the great 

Masters, fhould be exacted from the 

* 

young Students. That thofe models, 
which have pafTed through the approba- 
tion of ages, fhould be confidered by 
them as pcrfe(5t and infallible Guides ; 
a§ fubjeds for their imitation, not their 
priticifm, 

I AM 



I AM confident, that this n tfaaonlyi 
efficadons method of making a progrefsr 
in the Arts ; and that he who fets out^ 
with doubting, will find life finiijhc<^ 
before he becomes mailer of the rudi-% 
ments. For it may be laid down a$.a 
m^xim, that he who begins by prcfuming 
on his own fenfe^ has ended Jiis ibidie^ 
as foon as he has commenced theoi^ 
Every opportunity, therefore, fliould be 
taken to difcountenance that falfe and vuU 
gar opinion, that rules are the fetters of 
Genius. They are fetters only to men of 
no Genius ; as that armour, which upox; 
the ilrong becomes an ornament and a 
defence, upon the weak and mifhapei^ 
turns into a load, and cripples the body 
which it was made to prpted. 

How much liberty may be taken to 
break through thofe rules, and, as the 

3 Poet 
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Poet eSiwDcfes it> 

4 

^ojnatch a Grace beyond the reach of Art^ 

xmj be an after confideration, when the 
pupih betome matters themfelves. It is 
tben» tvl^pn their Genius has received 
its utmoft improvement, that rules may 
poffibfy be difpenfed with. Biit let uS 
not deftroy the fcafFoId until we have 
raifed the building. 

The Diredtors ought more particu- 
larly to watch over the Genius of thofe 
Studelits, who, being more advanced, 
?irc arrived at that critical period of 
ftudy, on the nice management of which 
their future turn of tafte depends. At 
that age it is natural for them to be more 
captivated with what is brilliant than 
with what is folid, and to prefer fplcndid 

ncgli- 
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negligence to painf^ and hmniliating 
exacSnefs, 

A FACILITY in compofing, a lively, 
and what is called a mafterly handling 
the chalk or pencil^ are, it niuft be con- 
feflcd, captivating qualities to young 
minds, and become of courfe the objedls 
of their ambition. They endeavour to 
imitate thofe dazzling excellences, which 
they will find no great labour in attaia- 
ing» After much time fpcnt in thefe 
frivolous purfuits, the difficulty will be 
to retreat ; but it will be then too late ; 
and there is fcarce an inftance of return 
to fcrupulous labour, after the mind has 
been debauched and deceived by this faU 
lacious maftery. 

By this ufelefs induftry they are ex- 
cluded from all power of advancing in 

real 
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real titelltmce. Whilft Boy^i they ard 
trrivcd at their ttttnoft pcrft^idfl ) th^jr 
hate taken the (hadow for the (ubftance i 
aod make that mecbadical facilitv, the 
chief cjtcclicncc of the Art> which is 
osiyail ornament^ and of ^t merit of 
wfaic& few but paititors thelnielves are 
judges* 

* t 

* * 

This feems to me to be otie of the 
moft dangerous fources of cbrruption ) 
and I fpe-ak of it from experience, not 
as an error which may poffibly happen, 
but which has actually infetfted all fo-^ 
reign Academies. The dire<ftors were 
probably pJeafed with this premature 
dexterity in their pUpils> and praifed 
their difpatch-at the expence of their 
corrcdnef€» 

C But 
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. But ypwig men Jiavc not Jonly this 
friyolpus :. ambition of being r thought 
mafterly incHng.them on one hand^ but 
alfo their natural floth tempting them on 
the other. . They are ter rij&ed at the 
profpefl: before them, of the toil re- 
quired to attain 9^&ne{s. The impe-^ 
tuofity of youth is difguftcd at the flow 
approaches of a regular iiege, and defires, 
from mere impatience of labour, to take 
the citadel by ftorm. They wifli to find 
fome fhorter path to excellence, and 
hope to obtain the reward of eminence 
by other means, than thofe which the 
iadifpenfible rules of Art have prefcribed; 
They mull therefore be told again and 
again, that labour is the only price cf 
folid fame, and that whatever their force 
of Genius may be, there is no eafy ime- 
thod of becoming a good Painter. 

When 
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When we read the lives of the moft 
eminent Painters, every page infornis 
us, that no part of their time Was fperit 
Jndiflipalion. Even aii iiicrfiafe of fame 
ferved only to atrgment their induftry. 
To be coriVinced with what perfevering 
affiduity Ihey purfued their ftudies, wte 
need only reflect on their method. of prd- 
ceeding in their mdft celebrated work^. 
When they conceived a fubjecff, they firft 
made a variety o/'iketches j then a finished 
dftiwing of the whole ; after that a moi^e 
corfedfe drawing of every feparate jparf, 
heads, hands, feet, and pieces of dra- 
pery; they then painted the *pi6lure, and 
after all re-touched it from the life. 
The pidUfes, thus wrought with fuch 
pain, now appear like the eiFedt of en- 
chantment^ arid as if fome mighty Geniitd 
had ftruck them off at a blow. 



But, whilft diligence is thus recom- 
mended to the Students, the Vifitors 
will take care that their diligences'fee.ef- 
fedual ; that it be well dircded, and 
employed on the proper objcd:. A Stu- 
dent is not always advancing because he is 
jemployed ; he muft apply his ftrength to 
that part of the Art where the real difit- 
culties lie; to that part whith diftin^ 
guiflbes it as a liberal Art, and not by 
miftaken induftry lofe his time in that 
which is merely ornamental. .The Stu- 
dents, inftead of vying with each other 
which (hall have the readied hand, (hould 
be taught to contend who (hall have the 
pureft and moft correft out-line; in- 
ftead of ftriving which (hall |)roduce the 
brighteft tint, or, carioufly trifling, en- 
deavour to give the glofs of (luffs, ib as 
to appear real, let their ambition be 
direifted to contend, which (hall di(pofc 

his 
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\m drapery in the moft graceful folds, 
urJilch.ihall give tb« moil grace and dig- 
nity to tfee human figure, 

i i^usT heg leave to fubmit one fhing 

more to the confideratidn of the Victors, 

Vrhlch appears to me a matter of very 

^cat 'confeqncnce, and the ornifTion of 

virbfch I think a principal defe6i; in the 

laefhod'of education ptirfncd in all the 

Academie$ T KaEvc ever vifi ted. Tht error 

I meanf i^/^^it'the Students never draw 

ex46tly ftxmv the livihg mofleh which ^ 

they have before, themi *It-i^ not indk'd' 

' * ' * ' . ' . -' * 

their iritentibh • nor are they direded t(y' 

do it. TTieir drawings refemble the mo- ' 

r 

dd only in the attitude. ' They change 
. the form according to their vague kncf 
uncertain ideas of beauty, and 'make a' 
drawing rather of what they think tbe 
/ig;ure ought to be, than of what it'ap- 

C 3 pears. 
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pears. - 1 have thought this the ohfl^clc, - 
t)iat has ftoptthe progrefs of many young 
n>en of real Genius ; ^nd I very much 
doubt, whether a habit of drawing cor- 
rf <aiy what we fee, will not give a pro- 
portionable power of drawing corfeiSly 
what yrc i^iagine. He who endeavours 
to copy nicely the figure before him, not 
only acquires a habit of exadneis and 
precifioi;, but is continually advancing, 
in hi^ knpwledge of the human figure; 
and thpugli he feems tP Superficial oh- . 
ferver; tp make a flower prog^e/"^, he 
\yill be fQund.at laft capable x>f ^addiqg 
(>vithput running into capricious wildr 
ncfs) that grace and beauty, which i§ 
neceflary to be given to his more finifhe4 
\^orks, and whiclj cannot be got by the 
xixoderns, a^ it was not acquired by the 
ancients> but by an attentive an4 well 
gompared ftudy of the human form. 

5 . WHAt 
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What 1 think ought to tbfdvct this 
method is, that it has been thepFa£Hce 
(as majrbe fecn by their drawings) of 
the great Matters in the Art. I will 
mefitioB a dnrwidg of Rapjpaell^^ ?%i^ 
Ht/jfmtxt-j^ tbt Sdciramtki, the' print of 
wliicfaj^ .ijy Gcmnr CaiLhs> is iii every 
h^nA\ It appears/ that he made his 
fteitcfiofrbm one ihddelj and the habit 
he Jbad k£: drawnig^ exa^lly from the form 
befbtelfaim^ ^appavs by his roaking all 
tjtt iigsita with the ^ famd 'cap, fuch as 
his moddr thcb iii^pened <a Wear ; fo 
ferrile a copyift was this great man, 
WfiH' atfh ti^timcr whdn h^ was aJlqwed^to 
bctdit^his* higheft pitch of excellence. 






I r 

^l HAVE fecii a|ft) Academy figiircs by 
AfiNlBALE CARAcxyiy fhoogh ^Kc' was 
often. fuffidentlyiice»tii)tts in his ITnHhed 
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\fbtk«» drftwn vrllh. all <lie iiecaUsritics 
of an indivtdttftl m^l. 



-»<-** * 
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This f(:rqpulQua epm^ndk iii^^ibixmw 
tjcary to tho^ pra<3icej of tbe Aeadomtesv< 
that i% is a^t HlltlKHit grcit ^thamUfit^ 
th^t ][ beg \c^v^ if) rdcommftiid it .tb. t&«r 
c9nfi^rati(>n'of thf Vifitonr^ arid foinat 
it to thfipfty, ^h^tlitR the -wgkiftloE Akr 
method, ia ^ot D0eL:of:dwTcafiafit.¥Si5r^ 
Students ia o^n iiikpipcmA ^npeStntsoi^ 
and, I^exr^ jiior? tlMln Isiys «t fiyteMy 
hecQCQj^ Ij^fs^ |h|M^ nOfR ait thirty; ' ^n /I 






. In ihort^ the xQ^thod I ncixtamdtidt:m 
only he dctrioaent^] wJ^eti there aie^ l>iif' 
few living forms to copy ; for then Stu- 
dents, by always dr^wlftjg; from one alone, 
will by 'habit be taught to overlook 6t^ 
feds, and mift^. deformity for beauty* 
But pf this there is nio danger ; fince the 

Qouucil 
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Council has determined to fupply tHc 
Academy with a variety of fubjeds; 
and indeed thofe laws which they have 
drawn up, and which the Secretary will 
prefently read for your confirmation, have 
in fomc mcafure precluded me from fay- 
ing more upon this occafion. Inftead, 
therefore, of offering my advice, permit 
me to indulge my Wiflies, and exprefs my 
Hope, that this Inftitution mayanfwer 
the cxpta:ations of its Royal Founder; 
that the prefent age may vie in Arts 
with that of Lfco the Tenth ; and that 
the dignity of the dying Art (to make ufe 
of an expreffion of Fliny) may be re- 
vwcd under thcJ Reign of GEORGE 
THE THIRD. 
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DISCOURSE, ^c. 



GENti;.EMEN> 

1 Congratulate you on the honour 
which you have juft received. I 
have the higheft opinion of your merits, 
and could wifii to fhow my fenfe of 
them in fomething which poffibly may 
be more ufeful to you thaij barren praife. 
I could wifh to lead you into fuch a courfe 
of ftudy as may render your future pro- 
grefs anfwerable to your paft improve- 
^ ment ; and, whilft I applaud you for 

7 what 



! 
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Vrhat has been done, remind you tif koW 
much yet remains to attain perfe&idfij ^ 

I flatter myfelf, that from the long^ cx-^ 
perience I have had, and the uncealing 
afliduity with which I have purfued thofc 
iludies, in which, lijce you, I have been 
cftgaged, I fliall be acquitted of vanity 
in oflFering fottie hints to your confidera* 
tion. They are indeed in a great degree 
founded upon my oWn miftakes in the 
fame purfuit: But the hiftory of cirrofs 
properly managed, often fhortcns thQ 
road to truth* And although no method 
of ftudy that I can offer, will of itfelf 
condu(9: to excellence, yet it may pre- 

* 

ierve induftry from beipg mifapplied. 

In fpeaking to you of the Theory of 
the Art, I (hall only confider it as it has a 
relation to the metbotd of your Studies. 



DlVIDINO 



ofoxF0RDj< 
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DfviPiNd the ftudy of painfting inta 
three diftin<% petiods^ I fhall addreft you 
as having pafled through the firft of them, 
i^hich is tortfined to the rudiments; in- 
cludihg a facility of drawing any objedt 
that prefents itfelf, a tolerable readihefg 
in the management of colours, and an 
acquaintance with the moft fimple and 
obvious ruks of compofition. 

This firft dtgree of proficiency is, in 
Painting, what Grammar is in Litera- 
ture, ) a general preparation to whatever 
fpecies of the Art the Student may after- 
wards chufe for his niore particular ap- 
plication « The power of drawing, mo- 
delling, and ufing colours, is very pro- 
perly called the Language of the Art; 
and in this language, the honours you 
have juft received, prove you to have 
made no ioconfiderable progrefs. 

When 
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WttEM ^ \Art\(t isjORc^ «ftibk4 to 
cacprcfs himfelf. wjlh Awic dogroe of 
correftnefs, he .muft thta endeavour to 
coUcia iubje<aa for cxprefiion j; to amais « 
ftock of Ideas, to be c<mibinod and vt^ 
ried a8 occafion may require. He is now 
in, tbeXecood period of Avdy, in which 
his buiioefs is to learn all that has. beeo 
hitherto known and done. Having hi^ 
therto received inftrudlions from a parti- 
cular maftcr, be is now to confidcr the 
Art itfelf as his mafter. He mail ex* 
tend his capacity to more fublime and ge« 
ncnd inftru<9:ions. Thofe- perfe^ions 
which lye fcattared among various maf^ 
ters» are now united in one general idea^ 
which is henceforth to regulate his tafte, 
and enlarge his imagination. Witt^ 
a variety of models thus before him^ 
he will avoid that narrowness. acuipo^veT'* 
ty of cooceptioQ which attends a bigots 

ted 
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ted admiration of a finglc mafter, and 
will ceafe to follow any favourite where 
he ceafes to excel; This period is, how- 
ever, ilill a time of fubjedtion and difci- 
pline. Though the Student will not re- 
iign himfelf blindly to any (ingle autho- 
rity when he may have the advantage of 
confulting many, he muft flill be afraid 
of trufting his own judgment, and of 
deviating into any track where he can- 
not find the footfteps of fome former 
mafter. 

* 

The third and laft period emancipates 
the Student from fubjedion to any au- 
thority, but what he fhall himfelf j^dge 
to be fupported by reafon. Confiding 
now in his own judgment, he will 
confider and feparate thofe difiFerent prin- 
ciples to which diflferent modes of .beau- 
ty ovvc their original. In the former 

D period 






period he fought only to khow ind com- 
bine excellence, whefevef it was to bt 
found, into one idea of perfcftion: in 
this, he learns, what requires the nioft 
attentive furv^y and the moil fubtle dif- 
qulfition, to difcriminate perfedions that 
are incompatible with each other. 

« 

He is from this time to regard himfelf • 
as holding the fame rank with thofe 
matters whom he before obeyed ias tea- 
chers ; and as exercifing a fort of fovc- 
reignty over thofe rules which have hi- 
therto reftrained him. Comparing now 
no longer the performances of Art with 
each other, but examining the Art itfclf 
by the ftandard of Nature, he corrects 
what is erroneous, fupplics what is fcan- 
iy, and adds by his own obfervation 
what the induftry of his predeceflbrs 
may have yet left wanting to pcrfeftion^' 

Having 
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Haviijg well cftablifhed his judgmenti 
aod ftored his memory, he may now 
without fcv try the power of his imagi- 
nation. . The mind that has been thus 
diTciplined^ may be indulged in the 
warmeft enthufiafm, and venture to play 
on the borders of the wildeft extravagance. 
The habitual dignity, which long con- 
y}erfe with the greateft minds has import- 
ed to hi«pi* will difpky itfejf in all hU at*. 
$eoipt3 ; ^d he will iland an^of^g his in« 
jn^Ui^ors, not as an iniitator, but a rivaL 

These ^xe the diiJereftt fiage$ of thp 
Art. But as I now addrefs myfelf par- 
ticularly tp thofe Students who have been 
this day rewarded for their happy paflagp 
through the fijft period, I can with nd 
propriety fuppofe they want any help iri 
.the initiatory Studies* My prefent de- 
£,jga is ta direft your view to difta^t cx- 

D a. cellenee^ 
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cellence, and to fhow you the readieft 
path that leads to it. Of this I fhall 
fpcak with fuch latitude, as may leave 
the province of the profeflbr uniflvaded ; 
and fhall not anticipate thofe precepts, 
which it is his bufinefs to give, and 
your duty to underftand. 

It is indifputably evident that a great 
part of every man's life muft be em- 
ployed in colle<5ling materials for the 
exercife of Genius. Invention, ftriftly 
fpeaking, is little more than a new com- 
bination of thofe images which have 
been previoufly gathered and depofited 
in the memory : nothing can come of 
nothing : he who has laid up no mate- 
rials, can produce no combinations. 

A Student unacquainted with the 
attempts of former adventurers, is always 

apt 
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apt to over-rate his own abilities; to 
miftake the moft trifling excurfions for 
difcoverifes of moment, and every coaft 
j?cw to him, for a new-found country. 
If by chance he pafles beyond his ufual 
limit?, he congratulates his own arrival 
at thofe regions which they who have 
fteer'd a better courfe have long left be- 
hind them. 



The produftions of fuch minds are 
fcldom diftinguiflied by an air of origi- 
nality: they are anticipated in their 
happieft efforts ; and if they are found 
to differ in any thing from their prede- 
cefTors, it is only in irregular fallies, and 
trifling conceits. The more extenfive 
therefore your acquaintance is with the 
works of thofe who have excelled, the 
more extefifive will be your powers of in- 
vention ; and what may appear ft ill more 

D 3 likp 
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like a para^QX, the more originalw^ll bc5 
your conceptions. But the diiHculty oii 
this Qccafion is to determine who ought 
to be propofed as models of excellence, 
and who ought to be conlidered as the 
propereft guides. 

To a young man juft arrived in Italy,, 
many of the prefent painters of that 
country are ready enough to obtrude 

w 

their precepts, and to offer their own 
performances as examples of that perfec-* 
tion which they affedt to recommend. 
The Modern, however, who recom- 
mends himfelf as a ftandard, may juftly 
be fufpefted as ignorant of the true end, 
and unacquainted with the proper obje<ft 
of the art which he profeffes. To fol- 
low fuch a guide, will not only retard 
the Student, but miflead him. 



On 
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On whom then can he rely, or who 
fhall (how him the path that leads to ex- 
cellence ? The anfwer is obvious : Thofe 
great mafters who have travelled the fame 
roa4 with fuccefs, are the moil likely to 
condudt others. The works of thofe 
■who have flood the tcft of ages, have a 
clgim to that refped: and veneration to 
which no modern can pretend. The 
duration and ftability of their fame, is 
fufficient to evince that it has not been 
fufpended upon the flender thread d£ 
falhion and caprice, but bound to the 
humap heart by every tye of fympathetic 
approbation. 

There is no danger of ftudying too 
much the works of thofe great men ; but 
how they may be ftudied to advantage is 
an enquiry of great importance. 

D 4 Some 
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Some who have never raffed ^thelr 
minds to the confideration of the real 
dignity of the Art, and who rate the 
works of an Artift in proportion as they, 
excel or are defedlive in the mechanical 
parts, look on Theory as- fomething that 
may enable them to talk but not to paint 
better; and confining themfelves entirely 
to mechanical pradlice, very affiduoufly 
toil on in the drudgery of copying ; and 
think they make a rapid progrefs while 
they faithfully exhibit the minuteft part 
of a favourite pifture. This appears to 
me a very tedious, and I think a very 
erroneous method of proceeding. Of 
every large compofition, even of thofe 
which are moft admired, a great part 
may be truly faid to be common-place. 
This, though it takes up much time in 
copying, conduces little to improve- 
ment. I confider general copying as a 

deluiive 
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delufivcffeind of induftry ; the Student fa- 
tisfies himfelf with the appearance of 
doiog fomething 5 he falls into the dan- 
gerous habit of imitating without fe- 
leding, and of labouring * without any 
detern^inate obje^S ; as it requires no ef- 
fort of the mind, he fleeps over his worki 
and thofe pcrwers of invention and com-i- 
pofition which ought particularly to be 
called out, and put in adtion, lie torpid, 
and lofe their energy for \vant of exercife* 

It is an obfervation that all muft have 
made, how incapable thofe are of pro- 
ducing any thing of their own, who 
have fpent much of their time in making 
finifhed copies. 

To fuppofe that the complication of 
powers, and variety of ideas neceflary to 
that mind which afpires to the jfirft ho- 
nours 
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xiours in the Art, of Painting, can be ob-^ 
tained by the frigid contemplation of a 
few finglc models, is no lefs abfurd than 
it would be in him who wiflies to be a 
Poet, to imagine that by tranflating a 
Tragedy he can acquire to himfelf fuf- 
ficient knowledge of the appearances of 
nature, the operations of the paffions^ 
and the incidents of life. 



The great ufe in copying, if it be at 
all ufeful, fhould feem to be in learning 
to colour j yet even colouring will never 
be perfedtly attained by fcrvilely copying 
the model before you. An eye critically 
©ice can only be formed by obferving 
well-coloured piftures with attention : 
and by clofe infpeftion, and minute ex- 
amination, you will difcover, at laft, the 
manner of handling, the artifices of 
contraft, glazing, and other expedients. 



J 
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by which good colourifts have, rairecf the 
value of their tints, and by which Nature 
has been fo happily imitated. 

t MUST inform you, however, that old 
Pidlures defervedly celebrated for their 
colouring, are often fo changed by dirt and 
varnifh, that we ought not to wonder if 
they do not appear equal to their reputa- 
tion in the eyes of unexperienced Painters, 
or young Students. An Artift whofe judg^ 
ment is matured by long obfervation, con- 
fiders rather what the Figure once was, 
than what it is at prefent. He has acquired 
^ power by habit of feeing the brilliancy of 
tints through the cloud by which it is 6b- 
fcured. An exa<5t imitation, therefore, of 
thofe Figures, is likely to fill the Stu- 
dent's mind with hlft opinions 5 and to 
fend him back a colourift of his own for- 
mation, with ideas equally remote from 

Nature 
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Nature and from Art, from the [geiiuinc 
pradicc of the mailers, and the real 
appearances of thin^gs^ 

FoxLowiNO thcfe rulesy and ulihg 
thefe precautions, when you have clearly 
^nd diftindly learned in what good co- 
louring conlifts, you cannot do better 
than have recourfc to Nature herfelf, 
who is always at hand, and in comparifon 
of whofe true fplendor the heft coloured 
Pidures are but faint and feeble. 

However, as the pradlice of copying 
is not entirely to be excluded, fince the 
mccb^uiical pradice of Painting is learned 
in fome meafure by it, let thofe choice 
parts only be felefted which have re- 
commended the work to notice. If its 
excellence confifts in its general efFeft, 
|t would be proper to make flight fketches 

of 
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of the mftchinery and general manage- 
ment of the Pidure. Thofe fketchcs 
ihould be kept always by you for the 
regulation of your ftile. Inftead of co- 
pying the touches of thofe great mafters, 
copy only their conceptions, Inftead of 
treading in. their footfteps, endeavour 
only- to keep the fame road. Labour to 
invent on their general principles and 
way. of thinking, Poffefs yourfclf with 
their fpirit. Confider with yourfelf how 
a Michael Ahgelo or a Raffaelle 
would have treated this fubjed:: and 
work yourfelf into a belief that yout 
Picture is to be feen and criticifed b^ 
them when compleated. Even an attempt 
of this kind will roufe your Powers, 

But as mere enthufiafm will carry you 
but a little way, let me reccommend 
a practice that may be equivalent, and 

will 
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will perhaps more efficacicufly coutri^ 
bute to your advancement, than ai/^ea 
the verbal .correftions of thofe mafters 
th^mfelves, could thisy be obtauird. 
What I would propofe i$, that you fboiil4 
enter into a kind of competition, by 
paiating a iimilar fubjt<3:> . and muMiig a 
companion to any Pifture that yoij cour 
iider a$ a model . After you hav^ fioiibqi 
your work, place it near the model, and 
compare them carcfuUy together. Yon 
wili then Aot ojily fee, but fed your 
jown deficiencies more fenfibly than by 
pr^ecepts, or any other means of ijoi- 
ftruSion . The true principles of Paints 
ing will mingle with yottr thoughts* 
IdeiS: th»^ fiieed by fenfible pbjedis^ wiU 
be certain and definitive; and finking 
deep into the miDd, will not only be 
laor^ jaft« but more laftixig than tho^ 
jwicfented to you by precepts only;, whicb 

will 
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"will always be fleeting, variable, and tiii- 
determined. 

This method of comparing your own^ 
elfdrts wit!h thofc of fome great mafter, 
is indeed a fevere and mortifying taflc, 
to whith none will fubmit, but fuch a$ 
have great views, with fortitude fuffi- 
cietit to forego the gratifications of pre- 
sent vanity for future honoun Whca 
the Student has fucceeded in fome mea- 
fute to his own £itisfa£tion, and has 
felicitated himfelf on his fuccefs, to go 
voluntarily to a tribuaial where he know$ 
his vanity muft be humUed, and all 
felf-^approbation muft vanifk, requires 
i>ot only great refokition, but gr^at hu« 
mility. To him, however, who has the 
ambition to be a real mafler, the Iblid 
fatisfai^ion which proceeds from a con«* 
iciouifeefs of his advancement, (of whichr 

feeing 
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fcemg his own faults is;the -firife ilep^i 
will very abundantly corripfeniat© for tfee^ 
mortification of prefent difappointment. 
Thwe is, befides> this allcmtiftg ciV- 
cumftance. Every difcovery hi mak^v^ 
every acquifition of knowledge he- at ^: 
tains, feenis to proceed from his own 
fagacity; and thos he, acquirer a Gonii-#; 
dence in liinoifclf fufiiclent to keep up 
the refoliition of perfeverancJe. 



* I J ■ 



.We all .muft have experienced how 
lazily, and confcqiacntly how incffec-: 
tually, inftnidtion is received when forced 
upon the mind by others. Few have 
been taught to any purpofe who have, 
not been their own teachets. We pre-" 
fer thofe inftr unions which we have, 
given ourfclves, from our affedioii to 
the inftrud^rj and they are more.ef-: 
fcdual, from being received injto the^. 
V . mind 
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^WiTii. rcTfe^ td tjie Piaare» that; 
ypii «rfi ta iclwfe ibr ypiflr mod^fe, I 
cQtt}d;is^ifti:/th«t jQa wQuld take the 
w©ri4'*i«p»KW rethier thun your own^ 
Itx^&tl^ .w&ria^ I would iiaKre you chufer 
ihpk :Q£.:^l»h]i(ktd reputation^ rathior 
^n foUow your qwm fancy.. If you 
fhrald noc a4caire then) at firft; you wilU 
l>y t«wl«.vonring to imitate thcna, find 
iMt the world bas uoC bccu mifbkcni. 

It is npt 90 eafy taik to point out 
th^9 !v«riQU9 ^cdkncies for your imi- 
tfttAOfi which ly$ diftributed amoiigft the 
^^aiiQU9 .fi:liooh^ An endomrour to do this 
i»»y |i>crbap9 be the fubjeiQ: of dome fu- 
ture dif^ourfcu I will, therefore, at pre- 
feui ^nly cecomuaond a model for Stile 

E ia 
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in Painting, which' is $ brsaidi - of the: 
Art more immediately ncccffary tD-tlw^ 
young Student. Stile in Painting is the 
fame as in Writing, a power over ma- 
terials, whecher Words or colours, hy 
which conceptions or fentiments are con-^ 
veyed. And in this Lodovico Car-' 

RACHE (I medn in his beft works) aj:fi. • 

* 

pears to me to approax^h the neareft to' 
pcrfedion. His unaffed:ed breadth of 
light and ihadowj the fimplicityof co-* 
Iburing, which holding its proper rank, 
does not draw aiide the leafl part of the 
attention from the fubjedt, and the fo- 
lemn effeft of that twilight which fbems 
diffbfed over his Pidures, appear to me 
to torrefpond v^ith grave and digniiie4 
fubjcdts, better than the more artificial 
brilliancy of funfhine which enlightens 
the PiSures of Titian, Though' 
TiNTORET thought that Titian*-s co-: 

louring 
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louring Ws the model of perfedion, and 
would correfpond even with the fublime 
of Michael Angelo; and that if 
Ang&eo had coloured like Titian, or 
Titian deiigned like Angelo, the 
world would once have had a perfect 
Painter. 



It is our misfortune, however, that 
thofe works ofCARRACHE which I 
Would recommend to the StUdent> are 
not often found out oi Bologna. The 
St. Francis in the midji of his Friariy 
^he Transfiguration^ The Birth of St. 
John the Baptift, The Calling of St. Mat^ 
the^f The St. Jerom, The Ffefdo Paint^ 
wgs in the Zampieri Palace^ are all wor^ 
thy the attention cf the Student. And 
I think thofe who travel would do well 
to allot a much greater portion of their 
E a tjm€ 
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time to that city than it has becil 
therto the cuAom to beftow^ 



Ik this Art^ a^ in othdr$y there are maoy 
Teachers who profefs to ihew the acareft 
way to excellence : md many ^xpediontt 
have been invented by which the -toil of 
ftudy might be faved. But let no inan 
bt reduced tt) idleneft by fpeciobs pro* 
wifes* Excellence is itever granted te 
man, but as the reward of labour* It 
arguesindc^ n& fmaltftrength of miad 
to perfevere in habits of induftry, with*' 
out the pleafui^ of perceiving thdie ad*- 
vattCes ; which, like the hand of a clocic, 
whilft they make hourly approache^^ tv 
their pointy yet proceed fo flowly as to 
cfc&pe obifcrvatiort. A facility of drawl- 
ing, like that of playinfg upon a tnufkal 
instrument, cannot be aic<|iaired but by 
an infinite number of afts. I need not, 

therefore. 
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^&^<fr4, 'iftfo#ce • by many words . the 
neceffirf of co^tiftu^ apj^Kcetidn ; nor 
tell you that the portc crayon ought to 
be^for ^verirt yMir hands. Various tnc^ 

tbod$ * will oectir to 76U by- which this 
power may be acquired. I would parti- 
cularly recoramend, that after your rc- 
tw^ from ^% Ac^cmy (where I fup- 
pofe fom aiti^ndarfce t6 be conftant) yoit 
wottl4 ^ndtevou^ to draw the figure by 
acixiory. I Will' even vMture to add, that 
by perfeverance in. this cuftom, you will 
become abte, t6 draw the. hurtian figure 
tolerably corrfcft, with i» little eflfert of 
fte mind as to trace liwlth ft pen the let- 
ters of the irfphabfet. 

t -That this facility i« not unattainable, 
fame members in this Academy give a 
a f^ifikient proof. And be affured, that 
if this power is ttot acquired whilft you 

. , . . E 3 are 
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are- young, there will bp no time for^ift 
afterwards :^ at leaft the attempt *r JH. jbo 
attended with as i^^uch diffiqalty^ gs tibtilftr 
experience who learp to read 4r j^>i|e( 
^tcr they ^av^ arrived to the age of txUH 
turity, 

, But while I meption the porte-^crayosx 
^s the Student's cQnilant companion, be 
muft ilill Femembjer, fh^t the Pencil is 
the inftrupient by whicji^he- muft hope 
f9 pbtain eminence; Wjiat, ih^rcfore^ 
I wiiji to imprefs upon ^ you i§, that 
whenever an opportunity offers, you 
paint your fti|die& inftes^d of drawing 
them. This will give you fuch a facility 
in ufing colours, that in time they will 
arrange thcmfelves under the Pencil, 

even wi^hotit the ^ttent|op of the hand 

« 

that conduds iu If one adt excluded 
|he othcr^, |hfis advice <:ould pot with ^ny 

propriety 



«h«ftiy,-tb«i\fiu]aoj.e»pe4itifiB -is attainable 
SniiEsrfnting..M.jift :4r^\*{ing..o© pi^?< i 
«aiinqt fee .Wli»(t:pl>j*<ftiQfi can juftly ilw 
jnadc to. th^jprt^icej or -wi>y .that (hould 
■be (Juoolby |«rUtIwfei?fc <niy ^ done^all 
itogCitikn. ' <~i ix .• ■..' c — ; i;. 

t -: Jp .we£ tufgk, .<<MM oyf s |o the; fcveraj 
jScheok-of FAi»f&g>a»i¥i. C^ri%let th^ 

•that ijhoft wfa9o»u:ill S«i»ft:3ljli.<Sotogri9i^ 
l«irftti)d.'this'jncti»4jv;.. i:^.Vmtian^ W^ 
^^emifir {choiA^v ef^mUl.f^'Sfci e»ftcl^ .iff 
•tlKir fftine jtQorf«lojt?ii)g,; JtasfoitPft§h«4 
the cabinets of the colledors of.^FftJVr 
ings, with very few examples. Thofe of 
iSK^Aif> .P.Aji?.t • Y-B.^QSFMi 5i95iR70- 

*ET:,fiand..tte^A#sAN^, .afeci6^«95K> 

* E 4 flight 
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isxcdknt^ m tegai4 ^o harmonjp of 00^ 
louring. Go1(reo6]<» aodtBAmorcoriwai 
leA ftv^, if afijr finilkeddrft wings behinil 
44cm. AttA in ^UbitPiem^ fduloH Ac^^ 
»6KS'dndVAici>YiC£ made:jdi4ir d0fig» 
'^r tke moft p^tt tichitfikr i^loort^ 4ii' 
in chiaro ofcuro. It is as .nofiAnMl 
to find ftndies df tke Femtian mA F^« 
W)Sf ^idhters bth iUMvdfSfy tfir of <tlie 
Sehbdis oF' Rom ftmi ^Af^MCf aa paipttv 
<;^of but thM' mu)^ lAiflMid '4iflP^ 
<im*lalil Udder di« naune^tof thoft ma^ 
jlers". Thdf^v • iioiMvar, are tuidotibt^ 
Mllf tfa^ pfodudttoite'eithtr of )engmretii 
ior of Ifi^'^^liolaffti whor copied tbcit 



-' Thbse inftmdion^ I late yeitttt]*ed;Lto 
o&r ir&ta my ^wn espetience t but ^at 

they 



OM,e h ii^t . itiidmiL trith: Kiiffidatcfc^ tod 

when .bottor are fag^ofiscly ihall retrad:* 

« '/FjifiBft:' is ode. iprocept^ howcveiv tt 
Ntohidi Iiifli^il 'joaly ise^ opfiofed . by tbe 
«i!iQD^ tittcigadriol^ anditheiifle. . I am 
jttK itfraid thgtiiiSsdl ciqpeatit toDc£tem 
IGovmnift h^vter lao: dejBHidamc on your 
umn jgeniat. . £f \7a& hskie {;nat . talentsi 
itidaftty^iilimpmT&^diom tii£ jK^tcbisc 
imtiivtalietfate.alnlkiics^ indliihljr will ftqs^ 
fitpihiArtidQltaiietvp. \ IfttfhiDg: is dcnittd 
to wdl Idkcdted Mvaur ^ n^fabig is: t* 
bonQbtciined: iVfStHaut; it. rlsfiet: to t^^ 
iirimiDietaph3r£cal.xiifcti£K^ nai^ 

lure or eflence of gedids, I wiU vfenttn* 
to aflcrt, that affiduity unabatcS by diffi- 
cnily^ . and a. di^oii tioi c^;erly idirecfted 
ist't3actA>'pQ: cfits porfoitj^ wiU producfr 

,:)::*]. 5 cfFcdls 
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cEk&s fimilar. te thoie ivbich fome call 
ihe rcfultof imtural powers . , i . . 



■ *- i. 



r ' 



*/ 



Though a man ouinotiat all tiixi^ 
and in all places^ paint or draw, yet the 
miad can prepare itfdf: by laying in pro- 
per ma^lalf^oat all times, and in. laU 
places. . Both Livv and PEurr^AHCHvin 
defcribing' PttiLOPOEMENv: one^. of itfae 
aibleft generals . of antiquity, haife giwn 
us a Ariking pi£tusQof ja mind alwa^ 
intent on its ^ptofeffion, aad by affidiiiAy 
obtaining thoie expellencles. which fpmt 
Jail theiri lives vainly jcxpe(£lfromtNattQ{^ 
J: ihall2 quote the parage Ja hi^xi at 
length,) as it.ruQS parallel .with the.pracj- 
tice I would recommend to the. Painter^ 
Sculptor, or Archited. . jj .- . t 



I •: 



* J' ' 






- ** Pjhixopoembn was a man en^inent 
for his fagacity and expetieiKein cho€]ifin<^ 
; . 1 ground. 
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ground, dAdiinle^ingirahies; towhkh 
he formed his miad by pefpetbal fnedi*- 
tation, in times of peace as well as war. 
When, ijn any odcafional journey, he 
cwierto a ftrait difficult paflkge, if he^ 
wia« alone, he confidered with himfelf, 
anfl if be was in Company he afked his 
feiends^ what it would be beft to do if 
inf '4hk pkCe they had found an eriemy» 
^^et in the front, or in the rear^ on 
die'ohe i[tde,'Oi-fbri the other. ?♦ It-might 
happten,' ifayshe, ** that t*ki ^ftemy to be 
o|^cife'd migh* cotaie on dr^wn up in re- 
gttlap lin^s, oi' in a tumulftiduS fbody,v 
fJirmod only 1;^ the nature bf'Ae pl*cfe.^ 
He then cofifidered'a littkvHiaaf ground 
he ihould take { trhat nurhbbr of j^ldi-*" 
crs he fhould ufe, and what arms he 
Should give them^ wh^re he (liould lodge 
his carriages, his baggage, and the de- 

fcncelefs followers of. his camp; how 

many 



r ^ 1 

{fftd.to..4^e94 ^nilft.ftad .wMwr it 
Y<«fld |>e better. <fl(,pre;6 fppVWrf .«l(«Qg; 
the pe&» . ^ reo^Ki! bjr rsbP^^ : hifi^ IbfW 
ijt<r.ftatk>n; he would cxmMv msxflmA^ 
yt^Vra bis .cfirjip cottW i««ft poixMao#4^ 
ovfiy b<; formed I. bow. mtjcb ground be 

^ou}d iqcloi^ within hi9 tre«cbcs ; ikrhem 
b^ ^w)uldba,Yfi the (jonvenitjnce .04" wfa*e«i 

^ where be might i^iwi pJwty iof i¥f>o<l 
an4 forage 5, fpd wbep. h^ ihould broik. 
wj} his camp «nt the foilowiag 4aX, thro^i 
Ufhat ro»4 . he coal4 mpft fa^ly p«l9»^ 
i^^d in what form he fhoujd difpofc hi$ 
troops* With fuch thoughts and dif'^ 
^iiiiitiotM» he had from hi$ early yeacs ia 
cxfirei^ hjfi mind, that on thefe occar. 
fians nothing could happen which ho 
had not been already accuftomed to con^- 
fider/' 



I CANNOT 
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'i CAKMbt'^be^ imsgming that I &t 
A pKttilflrtg yonig Piifnfer, cquafljr ti* 
^ImI, '^he^er at home, 'or abroad ia 
tii^ ftreets/ br in the fields. .£«ery objed 
.that prefctetb itfelf, is to him alcflbiu 
He regitAi all Nature with a view tb his 
profeffion; and combines her beauties^ 
or ccrrefts her dcfcds. He examines 
the countenance of men under the inifliu- 
linceof p&ilionj ^nd often catches the 
mod pleafing hints from fobjefts of twrv 
hniencc br deformity. Even had Pifc+ 
tures themfclves fupply him with ufefui 
documents; and, as Leonardo hji 
Vinci has cbfervcd, he improves ttpoa 
the fkncifur images that are ibusetimes 
feen in the fire, or are accidentaMjr 
fetched upon a diicoloured wall. 



» » 



• I 



The Artiii who has his mind thw 
£Jiled with ideas, and his hand made ex- 

pert 
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pert by pradke^ works ^ifith eafe and 
reactinefs^ AvhiM^ic who would have yon 
believe that he is waiting fear thainfpi*- 
ratioDS of Genius, is in reality at a lofe 
how to begin ; and is at 1^ delivered 
of his Monfters, with " difficulty and 
pain. 

• - • 

The well-grounded Painter, on the 
contrary, has only maturely to coniider 
his fubjedt, and all the mechanical parts 
of his Art follow without his exertion. 
Confcious of the difficulty of obtaining 
what he pofleiTes, he makes no preten- 
fions to fecrets, except thofe of clofer 
application. Without conceiving the 
fmalleil: jealoufy againft others, he is 
contented that all fhall be as great as 
himfelf, who are willing to undergo the 
fame . fatigue : and as his pre-eminence 
depends not upon a trick, he is free 
3 from 
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from the painful fufpicions of a jugler, 
who lives in perpetual fear, left his trick 
fliould be difcovercd. 
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DISCOURSE, @*r. 



GENTLEMEN, 

TH E value and rank of every art 
is in proportion to the mental 
labour employed in it, or the mental 
pleafure produced by it. As this princi- 
ple is obferved or neglected, our profef- 
fion becomes either a liberal art^ or a 
mechanical trade. In the hands of one 
man it makes the higheft pretenfions, 
as it is addreffed to the nobleft facul- 
tics. In thofe of another it is reduced 
to a mere matter of ornament, and the 
Painter has but the humble province 

H 3 qf 
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of furnifliiftg our apartments with ele- 
gance. 

This exertion of mind,- which is the 
only circumftancc that truly ennobles our 
Art, makes the great diftindion between 
the Roman and Venetian fchools. I have 
formerly oblerved, that perfed: form is 

i 

produced by leaving out particularities, 
and retaining only general ideas. I fhall 
now endeavour to fliew that this princi- 
ple^ which I have proved to be metaphy- 
fically juft, extends itfelf to every part 
of the Art ; that it gives what is called 
the grand fiiky to Invention, to Compo- 
fition, to Exprefllon, and even to Co- 
louring and Drapery. 

Invbn'Tion in Painting does not im- 
ply the invention of the fubjedt; for 
that is commonly fupplicd by the Poet 

^ . or 
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or Hiftorianl With rcfpcft to the ciiolcei 
no fubjed can be proper that is not ge- 
nerally interelHng. It ought to be either 
fbme eminent inflance of heroic a<^on> 
or heroic fuficring* . There muft be 
fomethipg. either in the adion, or in ^e 
objciS, in which men areuniverfally con- 
cerned, and which powerfully ftrikes upon 
the publick fympathy^ 

Strictly fpeaking, indeed, no fub- 
je(9: can be of imiverfal, hardly can it be 
of general concern ; but there are events 
and charaiSers fo popularly known in 
thofe countries where our Art is in re- 
qiieft, that they may be considered as 
fufficiently general for all our purpofes^ 
Such are the great events of Greek and 
Roman fable and hiftory, which early 
education, and the nfual courie of read- 
ing, have made familiar and interefting 

H 4 to 



* 

to all Europe, ^ith<mt being cisgraded 
by the vulgarifin of ordiwry Itflr.iia any 
country. Such too are the opitel fttbr 
jc&:^ of fcripture hiftory, wjbich, bcfides 
their general notoriety, beconac-^fOBierahk 
by their connedixm with our rdiigiofi^ * 

. ) : 
As it is required that the fubjeft fe- 
le<3:ed fhould be a general onc^ it is no 
lefs ncceffary that it fhould be kept un- 
etnbarraflcd with whatever may any way 
ferve.to divide the attention of the fpeo- 
tator. Whenever a ftory is related, every 
man forms a pidture in his mind of the 
action and the expreflion of the perfons 
employed. The power of reprefenting 
this mental pi<3:ure in canvafs is what 
we call Invention in a Painter. And as 
in the conception of this ideal pifture, 
the mind does not enter into the minute 
peculiarities of the drefs, furniture, or 

fcene 



foehe^ol^ajftioh; fo *Whcn the PaiAter 
o<flBCfii*(y4«ipreferit it, he contrives thofc 
little li^jfcttflary cohconiitint circumftances 
in fufch a^n^ntier, that they ihall flrike 
the fp^&faitw no more than they did 
himlelf;in his firft conception of the 
ftory. 

I A M very ready to allow that fomc 
orcumftances of minutenefs and particu- 
larity frequently tend to give an air d£ 
truth to a piece, and to intereft the fpec*- 
tator in an extraordinary manner. Such 
circumftances therefore cannot wholly 
be rejedled ; but if there be any thing in 
the Art which requires peculiar nicety 
of djfcernment, it is the difpofition of 
thefe minute circumftantial parts, which, 
according to the judgement employed in 
the choice, become fo ufeful to tnith, 
or fo injurious to grandeur. 

However, 



However, the ufual and mofl dan- 
gerous error is on the fide of minuteneis ; 
and therefore I think caution moft nei- 
ceflary where moft have failed. The 
general idea conftitutes real exccllcpce. 
All fmallcr things, however, perf^ in 
their way, are to be facrificed without 
mercy to the greater. The Painter will 
not enquire what things may be admitted 
without much cenfure. He will not 
think it enough to fhew that they may 
be there, he will fhew that they muft be 
there ; that their abfence would render 
his pid:ure maimed and defeftive.. 

Thus, though to the principal group 
a fecpnd or third be added, and a fecond 
4md third mafs of light, care muft be yet 
taken that thefe fuhordinate anions and 
lights, neither each in particular, nor 
all together, come into any degree o£ 

com- 
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competrtJon with the principal ; they 
fhould make a part of that whole which 
would' he imperfe<ft without them. To 

4 

every part of painting this rule may i^e 
applied. Even in portraits, the grace, 
and, we may add, the likenefs, confifts 
more in taking the general air, than' in 
obferving the cxaft fimilitude of every 
feature. 



Thus figures muft have a ground 
whereon to ftand ; they muft be cloathed; 
tliere muft be a back-ground ; there muft 
be light and fhadow : but none of thefe 
ought to appear to have taken up any 
part of the artift's attention. They fhould 
be fo managed as not even, to catch that 
of the fpe<Stator. We know well enough, 
when we analyze a piece, the difficulty 
and the fubtilty with which an artift 
adjufts the back-ground, drapery, and 

mafles 
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rrtdfifes of light ; wc know that a conlt- 
durable part of the grace and eifefl: of 
his pi6kure depends upon them*: but 
this art is fo much concealed, even 
to a judicious eye, that no remains of 
any of thefe fubordinate parts occur to 
the memory when the pidhire is not 
prefent* - 

The great end of the art is to ftrike 
the imagination. The Painter is there- 
fore to make no oftentation of the means 
by which this is done ; the fpedlator is 
only to feel the refult in his bofbm. 
An inferior artift is unwilling that any 
part of his induftry fhould be loft upon 
the fpedatdr. He takes as much pains 
to difcover, as the greater artift does to 
conceal, the marks of his fubordinate : 
aifiduity. In Works of the lower kind, 
every thing appears ftudied, and encum- 

5 bered } 
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t>ered $ it is all, boailful Mti and OfejA 
affeiSkat^qn.. The igi«?raat often part 
ffPfli ifticb' pictures with wonder in 
their niquths, and iodiiFer^ncc in their 
heartg, 

r • 

But it is not enough in Invention 
that the Artifl fhould reftrain and keep 
under all the inferior parts of his fubjeA ; 
he mMH fometimes deviate from vulgar 
and ilriift hiftorical truth> in purfuing 
the grandeur of his defign. 



* 



.. How much the great ftile exads from 
its profeflbrs - to conceive and reprefent 
their fubjedts in a poetical manner, not 
confined to mere mattfer of fad, may be 
fecn in the Cartoons of RafFaelle. In 
all the pidures in which the painter has 
reprcfented the apoftles, he has drawn 
them with, great Aoblenefsj he has given 

them 
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tbem as much, dignity js :tbe< huimn 
figure is capeUe of itscdring ; yet ^ 
ajre expre&Iy toM in fcripture they bad 
np^ fuch refped^bk appearance ; and of 
St. Paul in particular, wc are told by 
himfelf, that his bodily prcfence was 
mean. Alejtaodeii: is i^d to have boon of 
a low. jftaturie % a. Paiater ought oat fo to 
«pr«reo t hiai). Agefiltus ww low, Jamft 
aod of ^ tnetoi dppearaiic(3. None of 
th«fedefe^ obght to appear in it pMoe 
of which he Is the hero* In confot mtty 
to cuftom, I call this part of the art 
I^Aory PaiQting : it ought to. be called 
Po«tioal, jM in reality itds. 

« 

Al£. this is not falfifying any &A ; it 
ia taking an allowed poetical licence. 
A painter of portraits retains the in^ 
dividual likenefs ; a painter of hiilory 
ibews the naan by fhewing his ad> 
7 ions* 
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ksnsj ' A Paint€f^ muft compeftikte thd 
natural deficiencies of hi^ art. He hiB 
but one foiteiKc to utter, butome^mo- 
toent to exbil>it* H^ caimoti like the 
poet oriiiftorian, expatiate, and impreft 
the mimi with great veneration for the 
ehara<aer of the hero or faint he repre-* 
fents, -though he lets us know at the 
fame time, that the faint was deformed, 
or the hero kmt> The Painter h*s no 
cscbsr moind of giving an Idea of the 
dignity of tl» 'mind, but by that external 
^pearance which grandeur of itbought 
does generally, though not always, itn^ 
prefs on the countenance j and by lliwtfe 
correfpondence of figure to, fentiment 
and fituation, which all men wifli, but 
cannot command. The Painter, who 
may in this one particular attain with 
eAfe what others defire in vain, ought to 
give ail that he poflibly can, fincc thei^e 

are 



-furt^fo many clrctiittflanedjs dtifwrc gftat- 

^Dfeft that he ciikSk giVe'St ill. ^'li^caii- 
•iror make his fer<3 talk like' a^gr^t 'iiiari'; 
he fmuft make him look' likd^ otle. '- For 
which reafon, he" ought; to be well l!:u- 
dicd in the^analyfis of thofe drcifm- 
"ftaocejy which conftitote dignity iff ap- 
pearance in real life, ' * 

r 

, vAs in Invention, fo likewifc in Expref- 
i^i^, care mail be taken' not to rUn into 
particularities. Thofe exprefiions alone 
fhould be given to the figures which 
their refpeftive fituations generally pro- 
jfiace. N<M- is this enough ^ each perfon 
|htoul4 alfo have that expreffion which 
men of his rank generally exhibit. The 
joy, or the gridf of a charader of dig- 
nity, is not to be exprefled in the fame 
manner as a iimilar pailion in a vulgar 
face. Upon this principle, Bernini, per- 
haps. 



l^s gi^rcoi 91 f^ ttega mpie&oA to Ms 
.ftatue^ <af DM^idjr Wbo Is' fopfefefitdi as 
jaft goipg,to tlirow.tfae ftone. frotti 
.fibft.Hingi and in order t^- give* it tlie 
■expreffioa of' energy, he bat iiuHle-I^ 
biting his under«-lip« This exprd^oh 
. ir fir from being - general, stnditilf far« 
4ber * fmm .being. digfiiiied. He mi^ 
iJbave >ieea it in an inftiitce or two; 
-and: be imltbok acoidtat: for uatvief^ 



k' 



; . WiTH^ refpkSt «D .Colourkig, thovgh 
it .majr appear at fifft a patt'of Paintinf 
.nMcely meohanita^f yet it'ili^l has ift 
TvAcs, and thofe * grounded . upon that 
prefiding principle which regalktes botk 
the ^reat and the! little in the Study of m 
Painter. . By this^ the £rft etfedt of the 

I piduro 
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.^g^rk; :to -which a brcadtU of .iiJbifcirtt> 
^abdiJ&mpfe cdbdr, wiU yo^ tmicix tiMt- 
^tjriiblitQw iarfacdburof nfFcA ifi ptoduMfl 
^iftKD dtffemit.ways, vdtidb fodnfjev- 
tirdy oppofed to each other* Qijie. Jt, 
by reducing the colours to little more 
Hlm:fa^i^.t)ib{u'0> orhfid^Vasjc^iriv the 
^ptJoStici tif :}t^ fi{}lqgiiiatt:£:hoo^;.iaad 
ik^ijAtr^Ayyiartt^ng j1r:'oo1qiits my 
jdiilin£b(^dr.fiircible> Xodh ds .we^&itin 
lihofe of.I^KDC^jaiid'FlbpcQQe'i :|ittttiiilt9 
ith& -prafidsng : principle of botb thcife 
di&finiaets. ifr fioaipEdky/ Certainly, 216- 
X . . -: ^ thing 
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Ik^g ^^*bi^ mate iim^de thaii xAotidtd^ 

by^ Md tte diftin<3 t^ar> fed^ ao4 y«lr- 

&iv c^l6ibts \bhich: ace feem in^the diaper 

^rk^ of tlie^ Jfti^EOtQ and VlMtntitifi icho0ls# 

itfiough thejr hav>e not thait kibd Qf hor- 

vmQny whkh is prodticod by a vatiqty of 

broken and tranfpat^nt c<)lours> hare 

.that eSka of grandettr that was irHended* 

^Perh^ thefe diftinft colours ftrike the 

mind more forcibly^ from thare Aot be^ 

'ing ar^ great union between them i fts 

jnartlal mufic^ vrhich is intenited to 

froaxe the noblct paiH<)n$i hfts ic$«fiSbA 

from the fudden and ftroogljr parked 

tranfitions from oiie, note Ip cuiq|h€nr> 

which that fiik of mn&c tcqfiirfffi; 

whilft that which is iatoodcd to .moi^e 

%the foftcr pafiions^, the jiotcs impcrccpr 

tiihly t^ek into one anotheiv ^ 

:5iu I 2 ^ r^ 
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In th^ fame manner as the hiilorical 
fainter never enters into the Hetail of 
colours, fo neither does he de^aie his 
conceptions with minute attention to 
the difcriminations of Drapery. It is 
the inferior ftile that niarks the variety 
of ftuffs. With hini, the cloatTiing is 
neither woollen, nor linen, nor filk, 
fattin, or velvet: it is Drapery; it is 
nothing more. The art of diifpofing 
the foldings of the Drapery make* a very 
confiderable part of the Painter's fludy. 
To make it merely natural is a mechanical 
operation, to which neither genius or 
tafle are required; whereas, it requires 
the nicefl judgment to difpofe the dra- 
pery, fo that the folds have an eafy 
communication, and gracefully follow 
each other, with fuch natural negligence 
as to look like the effe<5t of chance, and at 
7 the 
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the. iamc time fhew the figure under it 
to the i^tmofl advantage.. 

Carlo Maratti was of opinion, 

■ ^ .♦ - 

that the difpofition of c^apcry was a 
more difficult art than even that of 
drawing the human figure ; that a Stu- 
dent might be more eafily taught the 
latter thaa the former; as the rules of 
drapery, he faid, could not be fb well 
ascertained as thofe for delineating a cor- 
red: form. This, perhaps, is a proof- 
how willingly we favour our own pecu- 
liar excellence. Carlo Maratti is faid to 
have valued himfelf particularly upon his 
ikill in tliis part of his art ; yet in him, 
the difpofition appears fo artificial,* thai 
he is inferior to Rafifaelle, even in that 
which gave him his beft claim to repu-i 
tation, 

I 3 Such 
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Such is the greiat principle hj which 
wc muft be directed in the nobler 
branches of our art. Upon this prin-: 
ciple, the Roman, the Florentine, the 
Bolognefc fchoolsj, have formed' theib 
pradice ; and by this they have deferv- 
pdly obtained the higheft praife. Thefe 
are the three great fchools of the world 
in the epic ftile* The beft of the French 
ichool, Pouflin, Le Sueur, and Le Brun^j 
have fprmed themfelves upon thefe mo- 
dels, and confc^ucntly may. be' faid, 
though Frenchmen, to be a colony from 

the Roman fchool. Next, to thefe, but 

> 

in a very different ftile oF excellence, we 
may ' rank the Venetian, together with 
the Fleihifh and the Dutch fchools, all 
profbffing to depart from the great pur- 
pofcs i of Paintirig, and catching at ap- 
plaufc by inferior qualities. 

I AM 
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V I AM not ignorant tbdt CSmc will "cen- 
liiro me for .placing the Venetians hi tji{# 
inlepior cjffs, ,and many of th£ warmeffl 
admirers of Painting wtll think thetrf 
dnj«iHy degraded j but I wifh not to be 
mifundecftood* Though I oari by nif 
means allow' ^b^m to- hold an^ rank with' 
the nobler ichook of Painting, they'^Cf' 
compliftied pcrfcdlly the thing they at- 
tempted. But as tntle eltgancc ii their 
' principal bbjeia, as they (eem more wiF? 
ling to da22le than to 
no injury to theiA to fi 
pcadice Js nfefnl only t 
But what liiay hiigh^en 
degrade the rnblime. 1 
city, and f iriay bd^, feverif3^ ^iii the-' 
great manner, which is> I am afraid', al-- 
moA incompatible .with -this' compara-' 
tJTcly fcnfual flilci- ^ - ■ 

^. -. , I 4 TiNTO- 



Qcfs in 4jbe Q)«ctu9^&v of FtnuMf^i^d* 
to njike a parnd« of that-; Ai%»;; 
nit I before •biqrvf4* th/6 higbcr^M^irp^ 
qnir^ its fo]l9ii^«r» to coi9€e»iU > v . - v 

. Jk, acpjnfcrcnoe of tl» Freflch Mf^-^ 
tfiy, at w^ich were, prpfent 14 8t»i|» Sc-j* 
baftUn Bourdon^ and all Uio imminent Ar-r 
tUb of t|iataget piiie of tb« »cadetoid» 
a«s defirc^ to have .i(k^t optmot on the^ 
co;idu^ of Pa^l Veronefei wbo, though 
a Painicf of jgreat con^ders^ion, hadi 

cpntrwy to tbe (Irid rules of art^ in his. 
picture of Perfcfus and Aiicirp«ic4«, re- 
prefeoted the p^loclpa] figure Iq iht^» 
Tp(,th^ queftioo no i%ti$fa<$Qry aiifiim'/; 
wa$ then ^vcn^ But I will vent^r^ Ifti 
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r«^;.ilnii>4# ^l!ad ^ideretf flfe'tnlfs 
of ^tfcle ^rOflr* iiui'iifiil^d li^ as aii (5r^^ 

no^i^eide^ iik -ab^inhg^ '" It Wai 
'^'Mifidil^U^lb to exp^vfhat was never 
«»- k«*d«&aHi8-intcn«fon was folely to"' 
^ proMitf 3 an efFedl of light and flra- ' 
** dowj cveiy ^iig was to be facrificed 
*' to that intent, and the capricious com- 
«*- pofifioft^df that 'pi<S!ufc futtiwi'vcry 
*^ \frell with the ftfle he profefled." " "i" 

'^^ . , I, - > . ... -^*, i ♦ u 

Yd^ NO minds arc indeed too apt to ^6^* 
captivated by Ais fplendor of ftilc^' aii^^ 
that of the Venetians will be particolarfy ^ 
pibrfing; for by them, all tliofe jfefts^ 
of the Art that give pleafure to the eye 
or fenfe^ have been cultivated with care, • 
and carried to the degree hcarcft to per- * 
fftdiorii The powers exerted in the* 
flHchanical part of the Art iiave beeli^ 

called 
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may fy^, t}^t. iv, }s.]f»tif99T_iplff^ii,^(^ 

th(B ..^iwos». nqt. as jth^-eij^:,, l^Ai^ilS^ 
ij» . the ; ioilrumoit, ; qpnyidbian ..j^; t^ 
worK* . .. . ' . . ,,' , ij 

^ ,T9? language Ojf Pointing; ijji^ ip-^ 
decf^ bci allowed thefe mj^llers; jbuf; qvca. 
in that,^ they Iwve jthqwa morf cogio^f*. 
ne(s than choice^ and more luxuriancy 
tjj]^ J lodgment* If w/^ coAfidpr tM tm- 
ipjLwefting (ubjeds of their ipv^ntiofl^ 
or at Icafl the unipterdling^ manni^r;. 19 
which they are treated 3 if we attend ta 
tteir piipriciqus compofition, their yioknt. 
^i}d .aiFeitcfi cofitra^$^ whether of fif» 
gmes, prof light and fhadow^ theridbr; 
i^ of their drap^ry^ and at the^i^e 
yfm tJ?epea» effed which jhe4i^^ 

I mination 
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mfaiation df ftuiFs gkcstto ^eir plc^ 
t^ei ; if to theft we addjtheir totil«h-r 

__ * 

attention to tfxpreffion; and 'then reflc<St 
an the .conceptions^ and th6 learning of. 
IMUchael Angdo, or the fimplitity of. 
Raffaeile^ - trc can no- ion^f ^weH on 
the comparifon. £\^ in colourings i£ 
we compare the quietnefs and chaftity d£ 
the Bolognefc pencil to the buftle and 
taraiuh ' that fiHs ' evfcry part of a Vene- 
tian pidbnreg without the leafl zttttnpt 
to interefl: the paflions, -their fcoaftoflb 
art will ^pcar a mere ftruggle* withdtif 
ciFcd; m empty tah foM Ay a^ idtof, /uff, 
^ found and fury 9 fgnijying notlingi ' " 



• ' * J 



Such as fuppofc that the great ft tie 
might happily be bledded with the or- 
namental, that the fimplev gtive and 
majeftxc dighity of Raffa^^lle could uniW 
with the glow and huftle of i^ Pauld,, 

or 



•' i 
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or Tintoret, arc totally miilakcn. The 
principles by which 6ach arc attained ^rc- 
fo contrary to each other, that they feem, 
in my opinion^ incompatible, and as 
impoflible to cxift together, as tp unite 
in the mind at the fame time the moft 
fublimc ideas, and the lowef^ fcnfu^ 
ality. 

. . . * . t^ * - ^ * 

The fubjefls of the Venetian Painters 
are jmoftly fuch as give them an oppor- 
tunity of introdjiicing a great number of 
figures; fuch as feafts, marriages, and 
P'roccffions, public martyrdoms, or mi- 
racles. I can eafily conceive that Paul 
Veronefe, if He were afked, would fay, 
that no fubjed was proper for an hifto- 
rical pidture, but fuch as admitted at 
leaft 'forty figures ; for in a lefs number, ' 
he would aflcrt, there could be no op- 
portunity of the Painter's (hewing his 

art 
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art in ccmpofiixon, his dexterity of ma- 
naging and difpofing t&e maiile^ of Kght^ 
and groups of figures, and, .of intfoduc- 
ing a Variety of Bailern dr^^ and cb^ 
radlcrs^ in their rich {kuff$. 



*• A • 



But the thing is very different with a 
pufiil of' the greater fchool?. Annibal 
Carrache thought twelve figjures fuffic^^ 
cnt for any ftory : he conceded that 
more would contribute to no ^nd b\it 
to iill (pace ; (hit they, would be- but 
cold fpeftators of the generat^ ^^Hon, or^^ 
to ufc his own cxpreffion, that {they 
would be Jigures to be let. £e^^, it ii 
impoiiible for a pidure compo&d of ^ 
many parts to have that cScA;^ fo indif^ 
pcnfably ncceflary to grandeur,^ of pw 
coropletei whole. However contradiiftory 
it may be in geometry, it is true in^tafte^ 
that many little things will not make a 

great 
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riiind at oace mtihi onetgreat i^ j it is 
t fiAglfefbbw^ the Elegaiit oKkaiitiagr 
be '^pfodilcAd bf-^v Mptfotion^i rbjr^aii 
accumulation ^^gnT ^teany :miaute^icii:cQCi}4 
ftances. 

«'nd tictaift-ofi the Itajiaii ft^lwote* -th€r« 
Is fi^l (Is gte^'a ^li^zAtf in-4he efiedfc ^ 
iMicir ' pift&K* as- -prodoied - by. coldui^^ 

muft ^ allowed extraordinary ikiU;^ yet 
^en • «!Hrt - ikiU,' as -they hayd. eeiployed 
S*^ win ^Ht ill ^orr^fpohd with the great 
Aile. •'5rbeir 66lotiriiig is not only too 
^flliftht/btt*^ I ,will venture to ,%, tx^ 
liiftfmonioti9 ' to produee - thrft- ibl{di^^ 
<ldb4lhcls/ and fertjaiciiy of effeft, yrWdfe 
fioxoic Tul^eiSb feqwre^ • and wjiiicb 
• * pltf 
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l^ or 'gmvie colcnM^ only %aW glvi' to a 
^work. That><«hey are-lb Ito <?MH6«iOy 
iftadied t by tfaoTe wbo ^ are ' afmbidou^ 4f 
itftading -^e "gfcut i walk 6f hlfto^y. Is 
*«oiifi|Uied, i§ it waiits )eonfiiiaHitl&n» by 
-th)p grcateft ©f all p;tithoritic6, 'M^^hail 
iAog^lo. This wonderful man, - after 
•having ifcea: a pi(3hif& by Titian,- ^toW 
^'Vaikrii wheaccemparikdihkn^i **'tbat 
*.M"iie Itfeed much his cdouriiij^ tfhfltyfnaa* 
r*f:ftetf^ bjflt thQi>he'a€Wed, ^atit was 
f^ a : pity ^ th6 Ven^tiart' Paaoters^ did ntit 
.f^ learn to draw corredlly iHitheiready 
>** youth, and adopt a ^better * fw<w/fcfr^^ 



» .> 



* Dicendo, che molto gli piaceva il colorito;fiio, 

• * ■ ' 

e la maniera ; ma che era un pcccato, che a Vcnezia 

' .It 

non g'imparafle da princjpio a difegnafe bene„ c cJ^c 

^ non haveffano que' pittori migl|or modo nella ftudto« 

Vaf. torn. iii. p, 226. Vita di Tiziano. 



. . ./ . - # c ♦ • • -•** 
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By thi(8 it appf^irfi, th»tfthe|>;ipcj|>il 
atteittion of the Ven^tiaa Paintcr^t ia 
the opinio0 of Michael Angelo, feemod 
to be efigrofled by the Audy of ,CQloiir9« 
to the negled of the ideai beauty afform, 
or propriety of exprcffion. But if ge- 
neral cenfure was. given to that fchool 
jFrom. the fight of a pidlure of Titian, 
how much more heavily, and more 
juftly, would the cenfure fall on Paulo 
Vcronefe, or more cfpecially on Tiij- 
toret? And here I cannot avoid citing 
Vafiiri's opinion of the ftile and manner 
cf Tintoret. •* Of all the extraordinary 
•* genius's •{•," fays he, ** that have ever 

prac- 
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f Nelle cofc della pittura, flravagante, capricci* 
^fo, prefto, c refoluto, ct il piu terribilc cerveUo, 
che habbia havuto mai la pittura, come fi puo 
vtdere in tutte le fue opere ; t ne' componimenti 
delle ftorie, fantaftiche, e iatte da lui diveriamente, 

• fum 
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^»'ip/i^%e<i^th[e Art ot I^arntin^, for wild, 
*^ capricious, extravagant and fantafti- 
^^ carinVehtiorisi for furious impetuqfity 
^'* arid Doldnefs in the execution of his 
*^ work/ there is lione hkc Tintoret^ 
V His ftrangc whimfies are even beyond 
V' extravagance^ and his vv^orks fecm to 
*' be produced rather by chance, than 
^* in corifequehce of any previous dc- 
\^ fign^ as if he wanted to convince the 
*^ virorld that the ^t vvras a trifle^ and of 
** the moft eafy attainment.' 






For my own part^ when I fpeak of the 
Venetian painters^ I wiih to be under- 
ftood to mean Paulo Vcronefc and Tin- 

e fuori dell' ufo degli altri pittori : anzi ha fuperato 
Ik ftravaganza, toil le hUovc, e caprlcciore iilven- 
tioni, e ftrani ghiribizzi del fuo intdletto, che ha 
l^voratb a cafo^ e fenza difegno, quafi monftrando^ 
che queft' arte e una baia. 

- K toret. 



t6reti to the exclufioa of Titian ; for 
though his ftile h not fo pure as that of 
many other of the Italian fchods, yet 
there is a fort of fcnatorial dignity about 
him, which, however aukward in his 
ithitators, feems to become him exceeds 
ingly. His portraits alone, from the 
noblenefs and fimplicity oY chartufter 
which he always gave them, will intitic 
him to the greateft rcfpedt, as he un-* 
donbtedly (lands in the fir A: rank in thii 
branch of the art. 



t It is not with Titian, but with the 
fediicing qualities of the two former, 
that I could wifh to caution you againft 
being too much captivated. Thefearc 
the perfons who may be faid to have 
exhaufted all the powers of florid clo-? 
quence, to debauch the young and un-t 
experienced, and have, without iioid)tt 

beea 



been ibe caufc of turning, off tiiG >at» 
tentidn of the connoif&ur and of the p^ 
trah of art^ as wdl as that of the Painter^ 
from tbofe higher excellencies of which 
the art is capable^ and which ought to 
be required in every CQnfidcrable pro-* 
duBion. By them, and their imitators^ 
a ftiic iberely ornamental has been dif- 
fcminated throughout all Europe. Ru-- 
bens carried it to Flanders; Voct, to 
France ; and Luca Giordano, to Spain 
and Naples. 

The Venetian is indeed the moft fplen- 
dtd of the fchools of elegance ; and %}i id 
not without reafon, that the beft pef^ 
fbrmances in this lower fchool are valued 
higher than the fecond rate performances 
pf thofe above them ; for every pi<3:urc 
has value when it has a decided chara^erj 
and is excellent in its kind. But the 

K 2 Student 
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Student rriuft take care not to be Cb muel^ 
dazzled with this fplendor, as tt> be 
tempted to imitate what mult ultimately 
lead from perfcdion. Pouffin, whofe 
eye was always fteadily fixed on the 
Sublime, has been often heard to fay* 
*' *That a particular attention to co- 
louring, was an obftacle to the Stu-j 
denti in his progreft to the great end 
'* and defi^gn of the art; and that he 
f * who attaches himfelf to this principal 
*' end, will acquire by pradice a rea- 
" fonablc good method of colouring." 

Though it be allowed that elaborate 
harmony of colouring, a brilliancy of 

* w 

•*■ Que cette application fxnguliere n'etoit •q[u'uii 
pbftacle pour cmpecher de parvenir au veritable but 
dc la pcinture, & cclui qui s'attache au principal^ 
^cqiiiert par la pratique une affcx belle maniere d^ 
peindr^. Conference de I'Acad. Franc, 

^ tints. 
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tints^ a foft and gradual franfltioWfrbm 

' 6nc to another; prefcnt to the eye what 

' ^ ' - ' • • • • -w 

^h harmonious ctfnccrt of mufic docs to 
the ear, it nauft be rcmembcrcdi that 

I. • t 

painting is not merely a gratification of 

• " '' - . . - • ^ 

the fight. Such excellence, though pro- 

-pe^ly cultivated, where nothing higher 

* th$n elegance is intended^ is weak and 

unworthy of regard, when the work 

^fpires tb grandeur and fublimity. ^ 

The fame reafons that have been urged 
why a mixture oif the Venetian ilik can- 
not improve the great ftile, will hold 
good in regard to the Flemish apdJDutch 
fchools. Indeed, the Flemifh fchool, 
of which Rubens is the head, was formed 
upon that of the Venetian ; like theiri, 
he took his figures too much firpm thfe 
people before him. But it mqft be al* 
lowed in favour of the Venetians, that 

K3 c h«? 
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h* vms tMfr» grofs th'tfft th^/ and 'csk^ 

rt6d til their mifttfeen r^ethods to n % 

greater «xceft. In the VenetiMi^i^heisI 

itfelf, where they «J1 tn frota the femfe 

*caufe, tfatreie a difference in the tfffe<S. 

The di^eoce between Prniloi attdBaf. 

-faflo. feems txr be <Jaly, that one irttrd- 

^Hced Venetiin gentlemen ioto1ii»'piti- 

-tures, tod the other the '^booi?* .«f the 

diftridt of BalSino,- and caUed' them f«- 
triarchs and prophets. 

T«t Painters of the Dutch fchool 
.:haife ftiU more locality^ With thfcnij a 
ihlfttJfyi |)iece is properly a portrait of 

iherhleWeis f whether th^ defcribe the 
linMc lor olitfide of theit hoafes, wc 

hftvc their own people engaged in their 
-o'^rit peculiar occupation^, working, or 

if inkittg^ . plafi«g, or fighting. The 
*cih:iraiftanocs that eotcar into a pidxire 
• 5 of 
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glV¥^ ^view of hiwUR .life« that, th^ 
je^ii^^it-^n t)^ iiiiiiute particuU pf^ 

ihe^pik ^ m^kwvl*: Yet>, Ut tlnsm jjave 
^eir.(hgrp of mprc humble praife. The 
jpaintqrfii. of thu. (chooL ^? excellent in 
^ir dyrn way ^ they ar^j only ridiculous 
Y^h^ they attempt, general JjiftoryjW 
^^jr-,oK^ qaFfo>V'prfnpipleiV *»d dej?^ 
go^; events ; hy; t))e ^ai^nefs of th^k 
charafl:ers;; . : ' / 

1' .,♦»'■* 'i' < ■ '• • ' -* ■ * 

-.SpMlJ iaferior dexfterity, , ,fqg^e ej^tr^^ 
ordinary m^h^^^c^l power i$ apparaQt|y 
that from which they feck diftin^ifl^ju 
Thus, we fee, that fchool alone has the 
cuftom q( Feprefentiag caadh-lightv ^pt 
9$ it j:ea}ly appears to 'Us:)^4)ight^ b^t 
fdi, as it would illuminate pb}e<3:^ to ^ 
^pei3tator byt day. Such trifi ksr Jwweyp: 
'. ' ; K 4 par- 






e£Seds arc the fok 'cid, art incjoarfobtei 
in the greater, wfaate AcattentiWb (haiad| 

bc«itifc}y cccupiipd! by? Ac fhtfriSI itfetf ; " 

;■'..■■* 
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hxttc ideal ptinciplefe whicfa: cRaJ' 
fddlcrizc rfie Batch £chooh extwfcir ewrt 
to their Landfchfl(pc Piiiitei^s; lanttituW 
bens himfclf, who *'hflts ]JaInfc<J''niaiiy. 
hiuiichapes^ has fomiet imes tran fgrefHil 
m this particular. Their pieced - in tHiif 
imy arc, I. think, always a reprcicntation 
6f^ati individual Ipot, arid cdch in its 
Ifiitid a very faithfiil but ^cry conlihcd 

T - » \ 

fortmt. -..../.' i 

■■ ■ " •■.... .,■ ■ 

^ CxAiTDE LoRRAiN, OH the tontfaiyi 
was convinfcedi that taking Nature ks hk 
Touhd it. ftldcm produced ^beauty, -tift 
piiSturts^ are^ i* cbti^fitioh of , ^*e var ieis 
T- ., draughty 



^!hrairgfi*S:iirhich he haisf pitevioufly* mtRler. 
fVdrfilvsmous bcautif ol fcenos^ ^ and pfdft^ 

^ferh&simkdc amemls fiSr the dfeficietrcjr 

wifflt' wHiarfif heis cbatged J 4ic hw con-r 

trivdd^ to raife atnd animaitb his other- 

tefcfer uaiiirfeTelferg" viewV, Tbjr introdirclhg 

^ rmAsKsmi ilorm:^ or ' fome^'partical^ 

acciddntal . tSkSi of light. That the 

SStoceof Ckude Loitdii, in'fe?pe<Sbto 

lil^^hoioie; is* tof^bft adopted iiy LanHi-^ 

fcHape Painters, itf oppofition tttthat d 

the l?lemilh anh'^ich iHidolr; • theni 

pJtti be no dbUbt, as its tiriith" is fbtrnded 

tipon- the Tamfe jiriiicipfe as that'" by whhai 

the-'HiftoriCa! PaiHtet acquires^ "pcrfefl[ 

form. Btit wliethef landfchape painting 

has a right to afpirc fo iiv as tto^ rcjedfc 

What the Painters call Accidents* cf Na^ 

ture, is not-ea^ to determine; It ik 

certain Claude Lorrain feldom^ if ever; 

" '^ ^ availed 
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availed himiclf of thofc accideiUa; ci*» 
iker he thought that fuch peculiaritiet 
were contrary to that ftile of gcocfal 
Nfttonp which he ^pcofdS^ or thftt it 
would cfttch the attBiitioa too Aroni^j^ 
and dcftroy ^at quietneft and. r^)ore 
which he thought neceflary to that fciad 
of: painting* 

A PoiiTRAXT Paintjw Jikewifc. wheu 
he attempts hiftory^ 'UQ,lef5 he. i$ vpap 
his guarijlf U likely , to-, enter to» much 
ifA9 the idetlil. He jtoo frequently .oiakas 
hi^ bi^rics^ heads look like porXwf».i 
afiH'this was.onQe tlv> ciuEkom tttnongil 
tiipifi: oldPj^intcrs» who fevived the^t 
before general ideas werf pra<3iied or uo^ 
4erftood. An Hiilory Painter paints man 
in general ; a Portrait Painter, a particu- 
lar man« and confequently a defe<^ive 
nodcL . . 

Thos 
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- Tbpct^ .axi habitual pcaftice ia .the 
l<mtt:BaatQiiks of the art will prevfitMt 
kmsay from ^ attainlog .the greater. BiH 
^uch of Qs who Tnove 4a .thofe^ httmU<3' 
f^k&of the prQ&fiicm^ are notignocaat 
-that;, asT the Aatural dignity of the ijtiJbr 
-|eA i^ Ic^i^ the more al}^ ^little oi:aar 
mental help^ are n^eiTary. to its enibel- 
lifhment. It would be ridiculQus for z 
fPaintcr of domciiic Jfceacs, ^:pottriaiti, 
landichapes^ animak, or d^fUUiife, tP 
Iky that he defpire4 thoi!b'qaalitiesiwhiK;h 
have made the fuborxUnatefchocdB fo, fyr 
xnou^. Thf ^ar£ of cciwimigf znd thfc 
ikilful izianj^exnent o£ U^t m^^m^w^ 
are e/I^ial roquii^tes ia hi$ confined Iftr 
bours^ ' If ure defceadftill lower,.. wh4t 
is the Painter of fruit and flowers with- 
out the utmoft art in colouring, aod 
what the Painters call handling j that is, 
^ lightncfs of pencil that in^plies great 

pra<flice. 
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pradrcc, and gives the appearance of 
Ibelng done whh cafe ? Spme here, I be- 
Jieve, muft remember a flower-painter 
whofc boaffit was, that he fcorned to paint 
-for the million : no, he profeiTed to pairtt 
In the true Italian tafte 5 and defpifin^ th'c 
^crowd, called ftrenuoufly upon the^ few 
to adttitre hini. His idea of the Italiah 
tafte was 'to paint as black and dirty as 
'he could; and to leave all clearncfs and 
^rillianqr^of colouring to' thofe who 
' wcre'fbiider* of' mon^ than of inimorta- 
lity. The ' cbnfcquence was fuch ^ 
ini^t be expidaed. For thefe petty ex- 
'Ceileneies are here ejScntial beauties; and 
withoiit'tlfis' merit the artift's work will 
be tntire fliort ^lived than the objefts of 
hfs imitaliWi, - 



r ^ . 



Prom' what-.has been advanced, we 
mull now be convinced that there *afc 

two 
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two diftinft ftiles in hiftory-painting ;. 
the grand, and the fplcndid or orna- 
naental, . , , 



r * ^ 



The great ftile flan ds alone, and does 
not require, perhaps docs not 10 well 
admit, any addition from inferior beau- 
tics-. The ornamental ftile alfo pof- 
fefles its own peculiar merit. However*, 
though the union of the two may make 
. a fort of compofite ftile, yet that ftile is 
' likely to be more imperfed than either 
of thofe which go to its compofition* 
Both kinds have merit, and may be ex- 
cellent though in different ranks, if 
uniformity be prefcrved, and the gene* 
ral and particular ideas of Nature be not 
{Qiixed. Even the meaneft of thenv is 
difficult enough to attain y and the firft 
' place being already occupied by the great 
^artiftsin citljer department, fome of 

thofc 
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thofe who followed Aonght there wai 
lefs room for them > and' feeUog • the im4 
pulfe of ambitldn and the^ddirc'crf 
novelty, and heing. at the famc^itinae 
perhaps willing to take the fiiorteft *wafr 
they endeavoured to make for thcmfclre^: 
a place between both. This they have 
effefted by foriiiing an union of -the 
different orders. But as the grave and 
majeilic flile would fuiFer by an unioi^ 
^ith the florid and gay, fo alio has ihe 
Venetian ornament in fome refpeft been 
injured by attempting an alliance with 
fimplicity. ^ 

It may be aflerted, that the great ftile 
is always more or lefs contaminated by 
any meaner mixture. Bat , it happeni 
in a few inftances, that the lower may 
be improved by borrowing from * the 
grand. Thus if a portrait painter is de^; 

iirous 
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£r0U3 to raife and improve his fubjedl, 
he has no other means than by approach- 
ing it to a general idea/ He leaves out 
aU^ the minute breaks and peculiarities 
in the face, and changes the drefs from 
a temporary fafhion to one more permar 
nenty wMch has annexed to 4t no ideas 
oT meannefs from its being familiar to 
us. Bqt if an exad refemblance of an 
i|idividaal be confidered as the fole obje<£t 
to be aimed at, the portrait painter will 
be apt to lofe more than he gains by the 
acquired dignity taken from general Na- 
ture. It is very difficult to ennoble the^ 
chara^er of a countenance but at the 
C3tpence of the likenefs, which is what 
is moft generally required by fuch as fit 
to the Painter. 

t 

Op thofe who have pradifed the com- 
pofite ftile, and have fucceeded in this. 

perilous 
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J)crilpufi attempt, perhaps the fdrtmoft 
is Corcgioi His ftile ijs fouhdecl upoft 
modern grace and elegance, to which is 
luperadded fomething of the fimplicity of 
the grand ftile* A breadth of light and 
colour, the general ideas of the drapery^, 
an uninterrupted flow of outline, all cx)n- 
Ipire to this effe<3t. Next him (perhaps 
equal to him) Parmegiano has dignified 
the gentccinefs of modern eflfeminacy, by 
uniting it with the fimplicity of the anci- 
ents and the grandeur and feverity of Mi^f 
chael Angelo. It muft be confeffed how- 
ever that thefe two extraordinary men^ 
by endeavouring to give the utmoft de-^ 
gree of grace, have fometimes perhaps 
exceeded its boundaries, and have fallen 
irito the tnoft hateful of all hateful qua- 
lities, aflfedtationi Indeed, it is the pe- 
culiar charafteriftie of men of genius tcf 
be afraid of coldnefs and infipidity, froni, 

7 which 
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which fh^y. think- thfy never ^^^^ ht tc36 
.fer x^v^Y^4> It particularly happenis tp 
thefc, great maft^rs of grace and elegance; 
.They oftca boldly drive on to the v^ry 
verge of ridicule j the fpedtalor is alarm- 
ed^ but at the fame time admires their 
vigour and intrepidity. . 

*. ' Strange graces ftill^ and Jiranger JUghts they had^ 
• <•'• • • • • • • • • • • ■ 

Tet ne^erfofure our paffiqn to create 

As when they tmch^d the brink of all we hate. 

: The errors of genius, however, are par- 
donable^ and node even of the more ex- 
alted Painters are wholly free.from them ; 
but they have taught us, by the rectitude 
of. their genferal practice, to corred: their 
own affefted or accidental deviation* The^ 
very fif ft , hare not been always upon 
their guards and perhaps there is not a 
feult,. but what may take, ihelter under 
the moft venerable authorities ; yet that 

L ftile 
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ftilc only is perfeft, in which the nb- 
blcft principles are uniformly puffiied; 
and thofe matters only are entitled to 
the firft rank in our eftimation, who have 
enlarged the boundaries of their art, 
and have raifed it to its higheft digni- 
ty, by exhibiting the general Ideas of 
Nature. 



On the whole, it ieems to me that 
there is but one prefiding principle 
which regulates and gives ftabili ty to 
every art. The works, whether of 
poets, painters, moralifts, or hiftorians, 
which are built upon general Nature, 
live for ever ; while thofe which depend 
for their exiftence on particular cuftoms 
and habits, a partial view of Nature, 
or the fluctuation of fafliion, can only 
be coeval with that which firft raifed 
them from obfcurity. Prefent time and 

i 

future 



r 
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future may be confidered as rivals, and 
he who folicits the one mufl expe£l to 
be difconntenanced by the other. 
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DISCOURSE, 




GENTLEMEN, 

1 Purpose to carry on in this difcourfc 
the fubjed: which I begun in my 
Jaft. It was my wifh upon that occafion 
to incite you to purfue the higher ex- 
cellencies of the art. But I fear that in 
this particular I have been mifunder- 
ftood. Some are ready to imagine, when 
any of their favorite acquirements in the 
^t are properly claffed, that they are 
utterly difgraced. This is a very great 
millake : nothing has its proper luflre 

h 4 but 
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but in its proper plage. That which h 
moft worthy of efteem in its allotted 
fphere, becomes an objeft, not of refped:, 
but of derifion, when it is forced into a 
higher, to which it is not fuited } and 
there it becomes doubly a fource of dif- 
orders by occupying a fifuatlon which is 
not natural to it, and by putting down 
from the firft place what is in reality of 
too much magnitude to become with 
grace and proportion tkst fubordinate 
%.tion> to which fdmething of kfs value 

YfouW he ihuch bcttdr fuitcdt 

• • • 

♦ T ' 

: :My advice in a word is this : keep your* 
principal attention fixed upon the bighcD 
oxcellencies. If ypu compafs themandk 
compafs nothing more, you are ftill in 
the firft clafs. We may regret the innu- 
merable beauties which yau may want t 
you mny be very imperfedl: but ftill, 

• 3 you 
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r 

you are in imperfeA perfon of thchigheft 
oider. ''^ • 

« 

If, when you have .got thus far, you 
cai) add anyt or, all, of the fubordinate 
qualifications, it is my wiih and advice 
that you fhould not negled: them, 

,BuT this is as much a matter of cir- 
cumfpe<5lion and- caution at leaft, as of 
eagernefs and purfuit. 

The mind is apt to be dift rafted by 
a multiplicity^ of purfuits 5 and that fcale 
of perfedion^ which I wifh always to be 
^ccferved, is in the greateft ^danger of 
being totally difordered, and even in- 
verted* 

' Some excellencies bear to be united, 
and are improved by union, others are 

pf 
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of a difcordant natural and the att^npl^- 
to join them, only produces a har£bor 
jarring of incongruent principles. 

The attempt to unite contrary excel** 
lencies, (of form, for inftance) in a iingle 
figure, can never efcape degenerating into^ 
the monftrous, but by finking into the 
infipid; taldng away its marked cha- 
racter, and weakening its exprefiion. 

This remark is true to a certain de- 
gree with regard to the paiHons. If you 
mean to preferve the moft pcrfe<ft beauty 
in its m^ perfeB Jiate^ you cannot ex- 
prefs the paflions, which produce {nM 
of them) diftortion and deformity, more? 
or lefs, in the moft beautiful faces. 

GuiDo, from want of choice in adaptn 
ing his fubje<a to his ideas and hi$: 

powers. 
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powcrsi or in attempting to preferve 
htmVy where it could not be preferved, 
has in this refpcd: fuccceded very ill. 
His figures are often engaged in fubjefts 
that requirecl great expreffion : yet his 
Jtidith and Holofernes, the daughter of 
Herodias with the Baptift's-Head, the 
Andromeda, and e?en the Mothers of 
4dbe Innocents, hai?e little more expreffion 
tiian Jiis Venus attired by tb6 Qraces. 

Obvious as tbele remarks appear, 
thei?e are piany writers on our art, who, 
ijpt being of tht profcffion, and confe- 
xjuentiy pot knowing what can or what 
cmnot be done, have beai very liberal 
of abfiird praifes in their defcriptions of 
favorite works. They always find in 
them what they are refolved to find. 
They praife excellencies that can hardly 
exift fogether, and above all things are 

fond 
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fond of defciihii^'with'grelit tisi^&Hi^ 
the expreffion ;of z mkt psiBl^i^; ^t^ittiiti' 
more particularly; lap^jcairncp^nie tdurndF 
th^ neach of our art, .^ ^-^ i ^^ ; '^^ ^.I'l 

Such are many difqiiLfifiionls ^v^bkk I 
ha*ve read; on fome of thfiiGartoonsaiid 
other Pi(9;tirs§ , of RafFacUe, where thte 
Critics have defcribed tfKeir *o*rn imsu 
ginationijior'indted where the'exceiferit 
mafter hitnfelf may have attempted this 
expreifiqn of Paffions above the pov^ers 
of the Art; and has: therefore; by aji:in- 
dillin<3: and imperfe<9: marking, left rcJom 
for every imagination, with equal pro* 
bability to find a paffion of hiiowni 
What has been, and what can be done 
in the Art, h fufRciently difficult; we 
need not be mortified or difcouraged for 
not being able to execute the conceptions 
of a rpmantic imagination. Art has its 

bound-^ 
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boundarksi thoughim^nation ha^ nonei 
Wccan e^Mfi like the Ancierrts, fup- 
pQfe a Jupiter to be poffefied*of all thofe 
powers and perfeftions which the fub- 
ordinate Deities were endowed with fe- 
parately. Yet, when they employed their 
Art to r«prcfent him, they confined his 
charader Xo majefty alone. Pliny, there- 
fore, though we are under great obligations^ 
to him for the information he has giveii 
us in relation to the works of the ancient 
artifts, is very frequently wrong when 
he fpeaks of them, which he decs very 
often in the ftile of many of our modern. 
ConnoiiTeurs. He obferves, th;:t in a 
ilatue of Paris, by Euphranor, you might 
difcover at the fame time three different 
charafters ^ the dignity of a Judge of the 
Goddeffes, the Lover of Helen, and the 
conqueror of Achilles. A ftatue in which 
you endeavour to unite ftately dignity, 

youth- 
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youthful dtffoicc^ and fton valour^ mufl 
furely poflefs noue of thefe to any emi- 
nent degree. 

From hence it q>pearsi that th»^ i$ 
much difficulty as well as danger, in an 
endeavour to concentrate upon a fin^ 
fubjed thofe various powers, which, 
rifing from different points, naturally 
move in different diredions* 

The fummit of excellence ieems to 
he an affemblage of contrary qualities^ 
but mixed, in fuch proportions, that no 
one part is found to countenuS the 
other. How hard this is to be attained 
in every art, thofe only know, who have 
made the greateft progrcfs in their rc- 
fpedtive profeffions. 



Td 
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' To CQQolude what I hare to (sf on 
this part of the fubjc<a:, which I think 
of great importance, I wifli you to un- 
derftand, that I do not difcourage the 
younger Students from the noble attempt 
of uniting all the excellencies of art, but 

to make them aware, that, befides the 

» 

difficulties which attend eVery arduous 
attempt, there is a peculiar difficulty in 
the choice of the excellencies which ought 
to be united; I wiih you to attend to 
this, that you may try yourfelves, when- 
ever you are capable of that trial, what 
you can, and what you cannot do : and 
that, inftead of diffipating your natural 
faculties over the immenfe field of pof- 
fible excellence, you may chnfc fomc 
particular walk in which yo\x may ex- 
ercife all your powers ; in order each of 
you to be the firft in his way. If any 
man fhall be mafter of jfuch a tranf- 
3 cendent. 



« 

cendcDti commaiidin^y; and du^le ge-* 
nius^ as to enable him to rife to the 
faigheft, and to ftoop to the loweft. flights 
of art, and to fwecp overall of them un- 
obftrudled and fecure, he is fitter to give 
example than to receive inftru<5lion. 

Having faid thus much on the union 
q( exrcellencies, I will next iay fbmc- 
thing of the fubordination iti which va- 
rious excellencies ought to be kept. 

I AM of opinion, that the ornamental 
ftile, which in my difcourfe of laft year 
I cautioned .you againft, confidering as 
frincipal^ may not be wholly unworthy 
the attention of thofe, who aim even at 
the grand ftyle; when it is properly 
placed and properly reduced. 

But 
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BiTT (hk fttidy will be ufed with far 
better effed, if its principles : are em- 
ployed in fiiftening the haffhnefs and 
mitigating the rigotir of the great ilyle^ 
dxan if ia attempt to iland forward with 
^ny pretentions of its own to pofitive 
and original excellence. 

It was thus Lodovico Caracci^ whofe 
example I formerly retommended to 
you, employed it* He was acquainted 
with the works both of Coreggio and 
the Venetian painters, and knew the 
principles by which they produced thofe 
pleafing^ efFeds which at the firft glance 
prepoflefs us fo much in their favour,; 
but he took only as much from each as 
would embellifh, but not over-power that 
manly ftrength and energy 'of ftyle, which 
is his peculiar character. 

M SiNc« 
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SiN'ck r fcivo already ckpatktcd fo 

'largely in my fortncr Difcourfe> Aiid in 

my prefefrf, upon the Jiyks ^Kid cbaraSkrs 

of Painting, it will not be at all un- 

•ftiitablc to myfubjcft if T mention to 

« 

you fome particulars relative to the lead- 
ing princij)les, and capiftd'worfcs of thofe, 
who excelled in the great Jiyle^ that I 
may bring you from abftraiftibh nearer to 
praftice, and by exemplifying the pro- 
pofitions wliich I have laid down, enable 
'you ' to uhderftand more cleirly what I 
'would enforce. 

The principal works of modern Art 
arc in Frefco : a mode of Painting which 
excludes attention to minute elegancies: 
yet thefe works in Frcfco, are the pro- 

•dudions on which the fame of the greateft 
maflers depend : * fuch are the piftures of 
Michael Angelo and RafFaelle in the Va- 

-•^ ■ • tican, 



' ^^^C9,,,y!;t may be jpiJt ^i^ider that (^n»- 

.WfiuWr .i>e loft. cthe;l)# mrti-pftthe rept^- 

;th«fc are.JM%ijifqQli4jyi34-.a« .^feftgfip^Jpft 

efforts of pur;Art whftch tb^iwprl^caA 

.Uf^. To thefe tjb^efefpp?, ^€ %»»J4 

i. 

fjrA^cipally. cUrcfSt our afjtj^n^^q© for higher 
cjpcelkncies* As for the Jower *A^t5^ as 
..they have been once difcQyered> thcjy 
may be eafily attained by thpfe poffibflqd 
of the former. , 

ilAFFAELLE> who llahds in, general 

foremoft of the firil Painters, owes his 

reputation! as I have ob&rved^; to his 

, excellence in the highcrpart^ of the ?rt. 

M 2 There- 
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Tlierefof e, hb works ift Frefc^ oiight t!a 
be -the firft obj^ifc of our ftu^^nd at- 
tention . His er^- wopk$ ftand in a, lowec 
degree of eftiniajion j for though he cojjh- 
tinually^ to the day of his death, ent-^ 
belliihed his works more and more with 
the addition o^ thefe lower orm^entS|» 
which entirely make the nsterit of 4bme; 
yet he never arrived at fiich perfection as 
to nlake him an objeA of imitation. He 
ncvei^ was able to conquer perfeiftly that 
dryncfs, or. even littlenefs of manner, 
which he inherited from his mafter. He 
never acquired that nicety of tafte in co- 
lours, that breadth of light and fhadow, 
that art and management of uniting 
light to light, and fhadow to fhadow, fo 
as to. make the obje<5t rife out of the 
ground with that plenitude of efFed: io 
liiuch admired in the works of Coreggio. 
When he painted in oil, his hand feemed 

to 



to be id cramped and tonfined, that be 
not only loft that facility and fpirit> but 
I think even that corrct3:nels of fotttti 
wfiich l6 fo perfect and admirable in 
his Fr^- works • I . do not recolle<a any 
Pi<ftores of kis of this kind, except per- 
haps theTransfiguratipo, in which there 
zrc not Ibme parts that appear to be even 
fi^bly drawn. That this is not a necef- 
fary attendant on Oil-rPainting^ we have 
abundant infHnce^ in more modern Paintr 
crs. Xip4oyico Caracci, for inftance, 
preferred in his works in oil the fame 
fpirit^ vigour, apd correftnefs, which bp 
had in IPrefcQ. } have no defire tp de-* 
grade Raffaelle from the high rank which 
he defervedly holds : but by comparing 
hirn with himfelf, he does not appear to 
me to be the fame man in Oil as in 
Frefco. 

Ms From 



Pi^bW tliofB whd 'have ambition to 
tread in this great wdk of the 'Art, 
Mithad A^ngelo chims the fiiext a-itentiort. 
Hft'cfitd hot pofTefs^ fo many e^jtcdTleAcies' 
asRaffadfe; but <ht»fe' he-had wefe of the 
hfgHidf! kftfdl «■ fife' <^6Tiii*6re* tht Art 'as ' 
conMiffg ' of* liit\B hiott iliaH *'^^Hk't may 
bt atiaiilea hy Sctifptore;" cbfreiftheifs'of ' 
f6fiir,-^h(l' ehfergy' 6f '(^haradlfefi ' We 
oa^ht ii'b't t© fexpeA fiibfe tnandflrKftB 
intetidtf in his Work. He heVer itfetft^te^ 
thofe lelfer eJegiinclfe^'^nd gtices in the 
A-ri. ■ VaTari fkys, 'lH'iicvet piiaitd but ' 
oiie i*idlufe ifi bU, -^lid i-efolved never to 

'' . - ^ •■ ■» - , , .• , 

paint another, faying it Wa^ art- ertlptoy- * 
nierit only fit for women and childrferi. 
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IF arfy nian had ^ right to look down 
upon the lower accomplifiinients as be- 
neath his attention, it was certainly 
Michael Angelo : nor can it be thought 

flrange. 
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ftrangc^ tbat fuch a miaid (kould have 
flighted br have been withheld* from payr 
ing due attention to all thofe graces and 
cn>belliflimeii<s gf A*t, which have difV 
f uicd fuch luftre over thtf workg of other 
Painters. 

■ J 

It muft' be ackhtfwled^d likevvifcp 

tbat together with theft, which we wifh 
he had more attended tb, he iia? rejefle^ 
all the faiie, though rpeqioirs ornaments, 
which difgr^cc the work? even <>f thf 
rnbft efteemcd Artifts ; arid I will v^n-r 
tore to (ky, that when thoii^ higher exr 
cellencies are more khOw^n ; oQd cuhi* 
vated by the Artifls aiid the Fatrone of 
Arts, his fame: and credit wiJJ eflcneaie 
with our cttcrcaling knowledge. Hi^ 
name will then be held in th* fame ve- 
neration as it was in the enlightened 9ge 
of Leo the . tenth : and ix u remarkable 

M 4 that 
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that the rcputatiwx of this imly gjteat 
man has been continually dccluwig. as 
the Art itfelf has declined. For rmtift 
remark to you, t)|at it h4s lot>g been, I 
much on t^e decline, and thH oxu only : 
hope of its revival will confift -in- your 
being thoroughly fenfible of its depra* 
vation and depay. It is to Michael Angdo, 
thaj we owe even the exiftence of Raf* 

■; 

r I 

faelle : it is to him Rafl^elle owes the 
grandeur of his ftile. He was taught by 
him to elevate his thoughts^ and to con-^ 

• ^ ' * 

ceive his fubjeds with dignity. His 
Genius however formed to blaze and to 
ihine, might, like fire in combufUble 
matter, for ever have lain dormant if it 
had not caught a fpark by its contact 
with Michael Angelo: and though it ner 
ver burft out with that extraordinary hea^ 
and vehemence, yet it muft be acknow- 
ledged to be a more pure, regular, and 

chafte 



fh^ i^iSM. Though our judgment 
will fspon the whole tiedde in favour of 
Raf&eUe ; yet he never take; that firnf 
hold ae(d entire poirefIi9n of the mind 
ia &tch a maiiQer ^ to defire nothing 
clfe, and fepl pothing wanting. The 
efFcA of the capital works of Michael 
A^g^lPi perfe^ly correipond to what 
Bouchardon faid he felt from^ reading 
Homer.' His whole frame appeared tq 
Jii^ifelf^r to be ^nlarged^ and all nature 
which furrounded him. dimintfhed to 
^toms« . ^ 

i 

If yre ptit thofe great Artifts in a light 
of comparifon with each other, RafFaelle 
had moreTafteand Fancy, Michael Angelo 
more Genius and Imagination. The one 
excelled in Beauty, the other in Energy. 
Michael Angelo has more of the Poetical 
Jnfpiration; his ideas are vail and fublime; 
I his 
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hh peapic itt 3, fyxptAor order oit beJi^sj 
there is hothinjg aborW'tne'm,- Aotlfing in 

the air of their atJlioiis/c^rth^ir attitudes, 

• * . . »^ . , 

or the ftyle arid eaftiif their very limbs 

r 

orfcattircs, that ptrts* one in mfnd of 
their bclx^nging ifo^'^our^ own i^ecicsi 
Raflfkellc's imagitratibti^iis ilot foekvatedj 
his figures are not f6 much disj(!)ane3 
from oiirowft dimimrti\fe racfe of bfeirigSi 
thptigh his. ideas ^retJialte, noble/ -and 

of great conformity to^ their fubjefts. 

, • ' . * . ... 

Michael Ari^o*« works -have a ftrorig^ pe- 
culiar, and marked character :^ they" feem 
to proceed from his own mind intirely, 
and that minti fo^ficB and abundant, that 

he never needed,- or fecmcd to d^ikin, 

* 
to look abroad for foreign help.^ RafFa* 

elle's materials are generally borrowed, 

though the noble ftrufture is his own. 

The excellency of this extraordinary man 

lay in the propriety, beauty, arid Ma- 

jefty 






jefly of his eharaders^/ his juclfcioUs <ioh- 
trivancfe of hls^ ^onipolftibtf, ^(ibfreftnefs 
of Drawing, purity of Taftc, and the 
Ikilful accommodation' of other mferi's 
cd^Acieptioii^ td> his o\^il pUrpofe. No- 
body' Excelled him in that judgment', 
witli' whifih he uniteci ' to his own oh- 
feVvafioiis^ on ^^atiirc,' tnd Energy " oF 
Michael Angela, arid thfe Bekufy and Sini- 
^ icity or thfe Aiitique. ' To thfe queftiori 
tfe'ire'f'or^^Miich ought '<6 hold' the iiril ' 
raiik, ft;dffyil'e or Michael Angelo; itmuft ' 
be anifv^fefetf, that if It is to be given to 
him who ptrtfeffed % greater combinallon 
of theS higher qualities of the Art than ' 

» • • - r « ' • , 

any Other" man, there is no doubt bUt 
RafFaelle is the firft. But if, according to 
Lon^inus, the fublime being the higheft 

t r 

excellence that human compofition can 
attain to, abundantly compenfates the 
abfende of every other beauty, and 

I atones 



ittonQs for all;.olh<* deficiencies, then Mi^ 
cljael Angcjp dcjiiimis the pf^effeiice. 

Thes? two extraordinary mtn Carried 
fomc of the higher cxcelleqcies of the 
Art to a greater degree of perfection than 
probably they ever arrived af. h^fort. 
They certainly have not hccti excelled, 
nor equalled fince. Many of their fwc- 
ccflbrs were induced to . le^ve -thi^ gr^ 
road as a beaten path, endeavouring tc^ 
fiKprife and pleaie by fomething uncom- 
mon or new. When this defire after 

r ♦ * 1 ' * 

novelty has proceeded from mere idlenefs 
or caprice, it is not wortl^ the ^rouble of 
Criticifni ; bpt when it has bei^n in con* 
fequence of a bufy mind pf a peculiar 
complexion, it is always ftriking an^ 
intcrefting, never infipid. 

Such 
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^ucHMs the great. %le-a8 it appears 
in thoj(e wiio po0ei&d it at its height, ih 
this, fearch after novelty, in conception 
or intreatiog the fttbjeft, has no place. 

But there is anothes ftyle, which, 

though inferior to the former, has flill 

« 

great merit, becaufe it fhews that tliofe 
who cultivated it were nien of lively and 
vigorous imaginatioft. . This I call the 
original, or charafteriftical Style; this, 
being lefs referred to any true architype 
exifting either in general or particular na- 
ture, muft be fupported by thePainter'^ 
confiftency in the principles' he has af- 
fumed, and in the union and harmony of 
his whole defign. The excellency of 
every ftyle, but I think of the fubordi- 
nate ones more efpecially, will very 
much depend on prefcrving that union 
and harmony between all the component 

parts. 
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pgrt«, tbajt tbsjr ^B9^s^ ^ hai^g veil 
tpgether ^sif tho wbde prQCP^e4 f r(»p 
^onc mind^ It is ia tk^ worlds s>f) ^art, . ^ 
in the chai^aders of :mQa« Th^ ^Ujiks ^ 
defe<fts of fomo men feem to become 
them when they appear to be thp ijatu- 
ral growth^ aiyl of a piece with the reil 
of their charader^ A faithful piftujre of 
a mind, tho* it be not of thp moft ele- 
vated kind, tho' it be irregular, wild, 
and incorrect, yet if it be marked with 
that fpirit and jfirmnefe which charade- 
rifes works of genius, will claim attcn- 
tion, and be more flriking than a com- 
bination of excellencies, that do not 
feem to hang well together^ or we 
may. fay than a work that poffeffcs 
even all excellertcies, but thbfe in a mo^ 
derate degree. 

One 



J 



■af 4kh^kiJidi /Y^ich .m\i^ he filk>w64 to 
be fHhofA%BS*€ M ^'fft^t^hr is that 

Hsr feaft ^f a$ttn?ey;»^hitoh, tha' void af 

all gPftt?? ,. elcganp^j . an4 ;fiir>plicity 5 tbo* 

' it ^h"*! <notJjing of tfeat ;elavation aad dig- » 

*mty, which >ek>fi^? to the gmiid ftyle, 

yet, has tJhat. fort of dignity which be- 

longs to J^vage and uncakiyated ijature : 

' but , what is moll: to be admired in hiau 

is^ the peffe^t correfpondence which he 

•obferved between the fubje<5t8 which he 

-chofe and his manner of treating them. 

Everything is of a piece: his Rocks, 

Trees, Sky, even to his handling have 

the fame rude and wild charadter, ,which 

aniiiiates his figures. - - 

i w 

f * 

To him we may contrgft the. clxarader 
of Carlo Maratti, who, in my own opi- 

• nion. 



V 



ixioTiy had no 'great ^Vigour ofiAltUtor 
ftrcngth of original genius'. * He rir^ 
feizes the imagination bj exhibiting the 
higher excellencies, nor does he captivate 
"US by that originality Mrhkh attends thSe 
Painter, who thinks for himfelf. He knew 
and pradtifed all the rules bf art, and from 
a compofition of Raffaelle, Caracci# and 
Guido made up a ilyle of Which its only 
fault was, that it had no manifeft defeds 
and no (Iriking beauties, and that the 
principles of his compofition are never 
blended together, fo as to form one uni- 
form body original in its kind, or excel- 
lent in any view. 

I WILL mention two other Painteri, 
who tho' entirely diffimilar, yet by being 
each confident with himfelf and poflfef- 
fing a manner entirely his own, have 

both 
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both gained reputation, the' for. very op- 
pofite %accotnpli(bm4nt$« 

. The Painters I mean are Rubens and 
PQitiiin*. Rubens I mention in this 
l^laca^ ap I think him. a remarkable inr 
^ance of the.fancie mind being feen in 
all the various parts of the Art. The 
yvhole.is So much of a piece, that one can 
fcarce b^ brought to believe but that if 
any one of them had been more correct 
and pcrfedl, his works v^ould not be fo 
compleat as they now appear. If we 
ihould allow a greater, purity and cor-^ 
redtnefs of Drawing, his want of Sim-* 
plicity in Compofition, Colouring, and 
Drapery would appear more grofs. 

In his Compofition his art is too 
apparent. His figures have exprefllon 
and aft with energy, but without fim- 

N plicity 
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plicity or dignity'. His Dolcming, hx 
which he is eminently iflyll^, is not^ 
withflanding too much of what we call 
tinted. Throughout the whole of his 
workss there is a proportionable want 
of "that nicety of diftinftiou and -elegance 
of mind,( which is required in the higher 
walks of Painting j; and to this want it 
may be in fome degree afcribed, tlwrt 
thofe qualities which make the excel- 
lency of this fubordinate ftyle appear in 
him with their greateft luftre. Indeed 
the facility with which .he invented, th^ 
richnefs of his 'compofition, the luxuri- 
ant harmony and brillis^ncy of his colour- 
ing, fo dazzle the eye, that whilft his 
works continue before us we cannot 
help thinking, that all his deficiencies 
^e fully fupplied, 

Opposed to this florid carelefs, loofCii 

an4 
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sod inaoootate ftyle, that of the (iinple» 
careful, pure, and o^rmd: ftyie of Pouf- 
fin ferais Ik:) be a cotsipleat contraft. 

Yet however bppofite their Charac- 
ters, in one thing they agreed, both of 
them having a perfeft correfpondence 
between all the parts of their refpedivc 
manners. 



One is not fure but every alteration 
of what is confidered as defedtive in 
either, would deftroy the efFeft of the 
whole. 

PoussiN lived andconverfed with the 
ancient ftatues fo long, that he may be 
faid to be better acquainted with them, 
than with the people who were about 
him. I have oftea thought that he car- 
ried his veneration for them fo far as to 

N 2 wifli 
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\¥i£h to give hi§:ifrprjcs the air of Arici-* 
ent Paintings. It is certain he copied 
fonac of the Antique Paintings, par*? 
ticularly the Marriage in the Albro- 
brandini-Palace at Ronie, which I be- 
lieve to be the beft relique of thofe rc^ 
mote ages that h^s jret been foUnd. 

No works of any modern, has fo* 
much of the Air of Antique Painting 
as thofe of Pouffin. His beft perform- 
ances have a rennarkable drynefs of man-r 
ner, \yhiph though by no means to be 
recommended for imitation, yet feema 
perfedlly correfpondent to that ancient 
Simplicity which diftingui(hes his Style. 
Like Polidoro he ftudied theni fo much, 
that he acquired a habit of thinking in 
their way, and feemed to know perfectly 
the adions and geftures they would ufe 
pn every occafion. 

3 ?o^?^iN 
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PouasiN in the Jattcr part of his li/ii 
ehaaged . from his dr)« manner to ond 
much fofter and richer, where there is 
a greater ilnion between the figures and 
the groUnd, fueh as the Seven Sacra-» 
inenta in the Duke of Orleans' collec- 
tion 3 |rut neither thefe, nor any in this 
manlier, are at ill comparable to many 
in his dry manner which we have in 
England^ 

Thb favoufitie Subjects of Foufllii 
werqAhpient Fables ; and rto Painter viras 
ever better qualified to paint fuch fub- 
jedls, not only from his being eminently 
flcilled in the knowledge of Ceremonies^ 
Cuftoms and Habits of the Ancients, 
but from his being fo well acquainted 
with the different Charaders which thofe 
who invented them gave their Allegoric 
cal Figures* Though Rubens has-ihewn 

N 3 great 
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great fancy in bis Satyrs, Silerius's?, and 
Fauns, yet they arc , not that dMKndt fe- 
parate clafs of beings, which is carefully 
exhibited by the Ancients, and by Pouf- 
fin. Certainly when fuch fubjc€ts of 
Antiquity are reprefented, nothing in the 
pidxire ought to remind us of modern 
times. The mind is thrown back into 
antiquity, and nothing ought to be in- 
troduced that may tend to awaken it 
from the illufion. 



PousstN feemed to think that the 
ftyle and the language in which fuch 
ilories are told, is not the worfe for pre- 
ferving fome relifh of the old way of 
painting, which feemed to give a gene- 
ral uniformity to the whole, fo that the 
mind was thrown back into antiquity 
not only by the fubjeft, but the exe- 
cution. 

If 
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If Pouflin in imitation of the Ancr* 
fents reprcfents Apollo driving his chariot 
out of the fea by way of reprefenting the 
Bun rifing> if he perfonifies Lakes and 
Rivers^ it is no ways oiFeniive in him i 
but feems perfedlly of a piece with the 
general air of the picture. On the con* 
trary> if the Figures which people his 
Piftures had a modern air or counte- 
nance, if they appeared like our Coun- 
tr3nneh, if the Draperies were like cloth 
or filfc of our manufacture, if the land- 
(kip had the appearance of a modern 
view, how ridiculous would Apollo ap^ 
pear initead of the Sun, an old Man of 
a Nymph with an Urn inftead of a Ri- 
ver or Lake* 

I CANNttT avoid mentioning here a 
circumftance in Portrait- Painting, which 

N 4 may 
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m&j help to .confirm what 'has) Uten 
faid. 

When a Portrait is painted, in thp 
Hiftorical Style, as it is neither an exadfe 
minute reprcfentation of an tixidiYidual, 
nor completely ideal, eveiry pir.cpror- 
ftance ought to correfpond to^tl^is mix- 
ture. The Simplicity of the Antique 
Air and Attitude, however much to be 
admired, is ridiculous when joined to a 
figure in a modern drefs* It is not to 
my purpofe to enter into the queflioa 
at prefent, whether this mixed ftylc 
ought to be adopted or not ; yet if it is 
chofen 'tis neceflary it fhould be com- 
pleat and all of a piece : the difference 
of fluffs, for inftance, which make the 
.clpathing, fhould be diftinguifhed in the 
fame degree as the head deviates from 
a general Idea. 

Without 
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Wio^.itouT this uiiiiOD, which I have 
fo often recommended, a work can have 
no marked and determined chara<fter, 
which is the peculiar and conftant evi- 
dence of Genius. But when this is ac- 
complished to a high degree, it becomes 
in fome fort a rival to that ftyle which 
we have fixed as the higheft. 

Thus I have given a fketch of the 
Charafters of Rubens and Salvator Rofa, 
as they appear to me to have the greateft 
uniforipity of mind throughout their 
whole work. But we may add to 
thefe, all thofe Artifts who arc at the 
head of a clafs, and have had a fchool of 
Imitators from Michael Angelo down to 
Vatteau. Upon the whole it appears 
that fetting afide the Ornamental Style, 
there are two different paths, either of 
which a Student may take without de- 
grading 



grading the dignity of his Art* l^he 
firft is to combine the higher exceUenciea 
and embelliih them to the greatdQk ad- 
vantage. , The other is to carry one o£ 
thefe excellencies to the higheft degree* 
But thofe who pollefs neither muft he 
claiTed with them, who^ as Shakefpeafd 
fays, are men of no mark or .likeli*^ 
hood* 



I INCULCAT£ as frequently as I caA 
your forming yourfelves upon great prin* 
ciples and great models* Your tima 
will be much mifpent in every othci^ 
purfuit. Small excellencies fhould b* 
viewed, not ftudied ; they ought to ba 
viewed, becaufe nothing ought to cfcapd 
a Painter's obfervation ; but for no othcjf 
reafon* 



TtlERB 






There is another caution which I 
wi(h to give you. Be as fele<3: in thofe 
whom you endeavour to pleafe, as in 
ikioft whom you endeavour to imitate. 
Without the love of fame you can never 
do any thing excellent; but by an ex- 
ccfSve and undiftinguilhing thirft after 
it, you will come to have vulgar views ; 
you will degrade your Style ; and your 
Tafte will be entirely corrupted. It is 
certain that the loWeft ftyle will be the 
moft popular, as it falls within the com^ 
pafs of ignorance itfelf ; and the Vulgar 
will always be pleafed with what is na- 
tural in the confined and mifunderftood 
fenfe of the word. 

One would wifli that fuch depravation 

of tafte fhould be counterafted, with 

fuch manly pride as Euripides exprefTcd 

3 ' «o 



to the Athenians .who criticifqd.. faitf, 
works: ** I do not compofe, |kys he^ 
*^ my works ia . order to be carried 
*f by you, hut to inftrudt yoUrj" It i^, 
true, to have a right to fpeak .fjius a 
man muft be an Euripides, However^ 
thus much may be allowed, that whea 
an Artift is fure, that he is upon firm 
ground, fupported by the authority and 
praftice of his predeceflbrs of the greatefl 
reputation, he may then aflume the bold- 
nefs and intrepidity of Genius ; at any 
rate he muft not be tempted out of the 
right path, by any tide" of popularity 
that always accompanies the lower ftylcs 
of painting. 

I MENTION this, becaufe our exhi- 
bitions, that produce fuch admirable 
effects by nourifhing emulation, and call- 
ing; 
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ing out Genius, have alfo a mifchievous 
tcAdctiCf by reducing the Painter to an 
ambition of plcafing indifcriminately the 
inix^i naultitudc of people who refort 
to them /^ 
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DISCOURSE, aPc. 



GENTLEMEN, 

WHEN; I have t^ken the liberty 
of addreffing you on the courfc 
and order of your ftudies, I never pro^ 
poied to enter into a minute dc;tail of the 
Art. . This I have always left to the 
feveral Profeflbrs, who purfue the end 
of our inftitution with the higheft ho- 
npur to themfelves> and with. the greateft 
advantage to the Students. 

Mv 
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kcld in the Acnrfemy Ja»: to ky dowi 

certain general Ideas, which feem to me 
proper for the formation of a found 
taftc.— Principles, necefTary to guard the 



Pupils againft thofe. errors,^ into ,whiph 
the jfanguine temper, common at their 



time of life, has a tendency to lead 
them 5 and which hay e tendered ab^- 
tive the hopes o£ fo many fucceffions of 
pt'omifing' youttg men^ iti all - parts fit 
Europe. 






' ' I \VTSi&*^aftp, to' ihterccpt and* fop* 
prfef^ ' thofe * prejudices; which parti* 
tjularly ' pre^il whew '- the mechanifm 
of paintiti^ is come to its pcrfetMoir, 
•and which* when' they^ do prevail aft 
certain to pi:evaH to tKentteruieftrmlr'- 
tion of the higher, and more valuable 
"' ^ • ^ luable 
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pirtE of tbis literate and Hberal pfo« 
fefiion* 

These twu have been thf principal 
piirpofe^; they are AiU as much mf 
concern, as ercr; and if I repeat 01^ 
own Ideaa on. the £ahjt&,. yon who knoiy^ 
bow fkft miftake and pre^udice^ when 
ncglei^^ gain ground upon tru.tH and 
Mzion^ wiB eftfily egccnfc : me« I noljr 
ftCteoipt to fet tise fainie tkingi JA tbe 
greateft variety of lights; 

The fubjed of this Difcourfe will be 
J/mtatioHf as far as a Painter is concerned 
mit* By imitation I do not mean Inoi** 
tation in its largeft ienfe^ hat iimply dM 
following of other Mafters, and the, ad* 
vantage to be drawn from the fludy ol 
their \Torks« 

O a Thosb 
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Those whoiiave undertaken to wiite 
Gtx our Art, and have repre&Mcdatjafi t 
kind of injpiration, as a gift : hcftowcd 
upon peculiar favourites at their blrlh^ 
ieem to infure a much more favourable 
difpofidoa from their readers > and i»ve 
a much more captevating and l&eral,air» 
than he who goes about Mo exfunine^ 
coldly> whether there are any means by 
^ich this-' Art imayi be acquired ; how 
c^nr iwind may ire ftceagthcned and ex- 
panded, and what guides will ihew the 
way to eminence. 



4 



: iT-isvcry natural for thofe ,who are 
um^uaiated with Ihe cau/e of any thti^' 
eoctraordinar^r, to he .aftonifhed at the 
i^/^h&, and tq coniider it as a kind, of 
mag^; They, who, have never, obfervibd 
the gradation by which Art is. acquired; 
who fee only what is the full refult of 

long 
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long labour midi^apfiiicatioa of an in- 
finite nomber^ and infinite variety of adh^ 
are apt to conclude from their entire 
inability to do the fame at'once^ that it 
h not only inaccefliblc to themfelves» 
but .can be done by thofe only, who have 
fbme gift of the nature of infpiration be* 
(lowed upon them« ' \ 






The travellers, into the. Eaft tell . las, 
that when the ignorant inhabitants of 
thefe countries are afkcd concerning the 
ruins of ftately edifices yet Temaining 
amongft them, the melancholy monu- 
ments of their former grandeur arid long 
loft fcience, they always anfwcr, that 
they were built by magicians. The un* 
taught mind finds a vaft gulph between 
its own powers,. and thefe works of cocft* 
plicated art, which it is utterly unable 
to fathom : And it fuppofes that fuch 
/^ O 3 avoid 
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a void can be pa0ed only by fapermitui^ 
powers, 

And» m for Artifts ^om&lves, it is 
by no means their intereft to tuideceive 
fiich judges, h:oweYer cbnfcious they may 
be^ of idle very natural means by ^(vhich 
the extraordinary powers were acquired i 
our art being intrinfically imitative, re- 
jects this idea of iufpiradon more^ per- 
haps, than any Other* 
« 

It is to avoid this plain confeliion of 
truth, as it Should feem, that this imi- 
tation of n[iail£rs, indeed, almofl all imi-* 
tation, which implies a more regular 
and progreffive method of attaining the 
ends of painting, has ever been parti-- 
cularly inveighed againft with great 
keennefs, both by aatient and ibodern 
writers. 

To 



,To.4erwt ^11 from- native ppjvcr, to 
owe nothing to another^ is tbepraife 
Vfhich men* wlio do oot much . think 
^what they ^c laying, beflow fometimes 
Upon othcrjs, and fometimes on them- 
felvesjf and their imaginary dignity is 
naturally heightened by a fupercilious 
cenfure of the low, the barren, the 
groveling, the fervile imitator. It would 
be no woader if a ftudent, frightened by 
thefe terrors and difgraceful epithets, 
^with which the poor imitators are fo of- 
ten loaded, fhould let fall his pencil 
in mere defpairj confcious how much 
he has been indebted to the labours of 
[Others, how little, how very little of 
his art was born with him; and, confi- 
.dering it as hopelefs, to fet about ac- 
q^uiring by the imitation of any human 
.mailer, what he is taught to fuppofe is 
matter of infpiration from heaven. 

* * * 

O 4 Some 



Some aUoWajpc^ :niuil ]>evli^i&> kf 
what is fold in the |;aiety . or ^atiibftioa 
of rhetoric. We cannot fiippcMlb/ that 
any one can really m^ean to txohide'aii 
imitation of others « A pofitioafo wild 
would fcarce deferve a ferious anfwer, 
for it is apparent, if wc wiare forbid to 
make ufe of the advantages which ouc 
predeceflbrs afford \x^f the art would be 
always to begin, and confcquehtly re- 
main always In its infant ftatet aqd k 
i$ a common obfervation, that no art 
was ever invented ^nd carried to perfcc-^ 
tion^ at the fame time. 

But to bring us entirely to reafon and 
fobriety, let it be obferved, that a Painter 
mufl: not only be of neceflity an imi- 
tator of the works of nature, which 
alone is fufficient to difpel this phan- 
tom of infpiration, but he mufl be as 
, 5 necefTarily 



-A^cdi3»ily aii ifttiiatca^ ^' the wcWcs of 
other (Painters; : -'This - ^appears more hu^ 
miHadlttgj: but is equally true; and no 
kttan ican/be^ an artift, ^whatever he may 
ftlppoifer npon any othea^ terms. 






HowEfVE«, tfwfe' who appear more 
moderate and reafonable^ allow, that 
ftddy is to begin by imitafion, but ih^t 
wefhould 00 longer tife the thoughts c^ 
our p^ede^eflbrs> when we are becbme' 
able to think for ourfelves. They hold 
that imitation is as hurtful to the more 
advanced ftudent, as it was ad\rantage-* 
ous to the beginner. 

For my own part, I confefs, I am 
not only very much difpofed, to lay 
down the abfolute neceflity of imitation 
in the firft ftages of the art ; but am of 
opinion, that the ftudy of other matters, 

which 
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vhich I here cajl iqutationt may jbe ej^ 
^tendcd throughout our whole life, vilth- 
out any danger of the ioconvenieQCies 
with which it is charged^ of enf^ehliog 
the mind, or prcveoting m from giviog 
that original air which every work un- 
idoubtedly ought always to have. 

I AM on the conir&ry pefi^^adcKlf ttvit 
by imitation only, variety, and «vfin ori- 
ginality of invention, is produced. 

J 

I WILL go further; even genius, at 
leail: what generally . is ib called» is xhe 
child of imitation. . But as this appear3 
to be contrary to the general opinion, 
I muft explain roy pofition before I en- 
force it. 



Genius is fuppofed to be a power of 
^roducin^; excellencies, which are oojt 

of 
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of the reach of the rul6s -of Art; a 
pc^GT which no precepts can teach, and 
which no induftry can acquire. 

This opinion of the impoflibility of 
acquiring thofe beauties, which ftamp 
th« work With tbd chata<fter of Genius; 
fuppofes, that it is fomething more fixed 
than in reality it is; and that weabiray^ 
flo, and ever did agree, afcoitt what (houlj 
be confidered as a ehar^t^riftic of Ge- 
nius. 

But the truth is, that the degree of 
excellence which proclaims Genius is 
different, in differeiit times, and different 
places; and what (hows it to be fo is, 
that mankind h^ve often changed their 
opinion upon this matter. 
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. Whew the'Attft w«e m thaeir inftfi- 
cy, the power of merely dpawilig the 
Kkcnefs of any objed, ^was^ 'Confidercd 
as one of its greateft efforts. " > 



1 1 



The cottinion people, ignorant of 
the principles of art, talk the fame 
language, even to this day. But when 
it wa$ found that every man could b^ 
taught to do this, and a great ticfl4 
more, merely by the obfcrvance' of cer- 
tain precepts ; the name of Genius then 
fhifted its application, and Was given 
only to thofe who added the peculiar 
chdradler of the objeft they reprefented^ 
to thofe who had invention, expreffion, 
grace, or dignity; or in fliort, fucli 
qualities, or excellencies, the producing 
of which, could not tAeu be taught by 
any known and promulgated rules. 

i 

r 

i We 
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■ Ws tmlvety fore that/ the beauty of 
^mctif tbexcicpreffiofl of the paffions, the 
4rt of iJompofition, even the power of 
giving a general air of grandeur to your 
work, is at prefent very much under 
the dornhnoti of ruks. Thefe exccUen-^ 
Gica were, heretofore, coafidered merclyr 
as the ,elSe<9:s of gemus^-; /and juflly^: if 
geniu3 is not taken for infpiration^ bm 
iB the :^A of clofe : tobicrvation .and 
experience* / 
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r Mz who firft made, any of thefeob^ 
ifiXHthns, and digefted . themy for asjm 
form Jn invariable principle fox himfelf 
to, work yby,: had th^t merit; but pro- 
b^bly no ohe went very far, at once; .an4 
generally, .the. firft who ; .gaye the hinf^ 
4i4 not know how to purfue it fteadily^ 
and methodically ; at leaO: n<>t in tb^ 
beginning. He himfelf worked on it, 

and 
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and improved, it^ others worloed mwe, 
and improved farther, until tfaftf fjbcrcC 
was difcovered^ and the pra&ice made as 
general, as refined pradicic can be made* 
How many more principles may be fixed 
and afcertaioed^ we cannot teli; bntjusi 
criticifm is likdy to go hand m hand 
with the art whicfau ia its jfubje^i:, we tnajr 
itfenture to fay, that as that art ihall ad^ 
vance^ its powers will be itiU more and 
more fixed by rules. 

• But by whatever flride^ eriticifni 
may gain ground, we need be under ao 
apprehenfion, that inventioA will <eM^ 
be- annihilated, or fubdued; or intel-** 
kiftual energy l>e brought entirely within 
the reftraint of written law. Genkiy 
will flill have room enough to expatiate, 
and keep* always the fame diftance from^ 
V 5 narrow 
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tetrrow oomprehenfion, and mechanical 
performance. 

What wc now call Genius, begins, 

hot where rules, abftraftcdiy taken, end ; 

hut where known vulgar and trite rule^ 

have no longer any place. It muft of 

ncceffity be, that even works of Genius 

aS well as every other cfFed, as it muft 

ha:ve its caufe, niuft likewife have its 

rules ; it cannot be by chance, that ex-» 

ccllencies are produced with any con-* 

ft'ancy, or any certainty, for this is not 

Htc-nature of chance; but the roles by 

which men of extraordinary pirts, and 

ftlch ' as are called men of GoeniuS work; 

are either fuch as they difcover by theit 

own peculiar obfervation, or of fuch a 

nice texture, as not eafily to admit hand^ 

ling, or expreffing in words, cfpecially 
i: .- as 
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^ Artiils are not y^ry frqqup^^lj ;QiilfuI 
in that mode of conununicating^)i^4^.^* 

. UNsuBSTANTiAt, hojwevcr, as t^eflb 
rules may feem, and difficult as it inay bp 
to convey then^ in writiug, they are ikUl 
feen and felt in the mind of the Arti^ 
and he works from them with as much 
cc?rtainty, as if they ;\verc embodied, as 
I may f^y, upon paper. It is true, thefc 
Refined principles cannot be alw^s made 
palpable, like the nipre grofs rules ojf 
art; jetii docs not follow, but that the 
mihd maybe put in fuch a train, that 
it fhalJ perceive, by a kind of fcientific 
fenfe, that propriety, which words, par- 
ticularly .words of unpradtifed writers, 
fuch as we are, can but very feebly 
fuggeft. 

Invention 



*' - iRvtNTiON' is'ohe of the gftat mirks 
bf geftiuai but if we corifulf experience, 
we ihall findj that- it is by being cdn- 
"vcr&fttwith the inventions of others, 
that %e karn* to invent; as by reading 
thb thoughts of /others we learn to 
.thinkj - — - 

.' WrioEVEH has fo" fir formed his.jtafte, 
:dsLtQ bcf able to r'elifhi and feet thfe bi?au- 
ties of the groat tnaftefs,. has goflc a 
great way in his ftudy ; for, merely from 
« dbnfcroufnefs of this relifli of the rrght^ 
the;mitid fwells with an inward ;pfidcr^ 
and is almdft as powerfully affc^ed^ a^ 
if it had itfelf produced^ what it admire^ 
' Our lickrts frequently warmed in ' thife 
manner, by the contaft of thofe whom 
we wilh to refemble,- will undt3«*btedly 
catch' fomething of their way of -thiftk*- 
ingi and we fball receive in olir'oWn 

P » bofoms 
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bbfoms fbmc radiation at Icall^ctf tfccir 
fire and fplcndour, TItef d'dp^tiiAi, 
which is fo ftrong in childt^n; ftiU cmi- 
tinues with us, of catching ihv6totarily 
the general air, and manner, of Ithofe with 
whom we are moft converfant; witli 
' this difference only, that a young mind 
is* naturally pliable and imitative ; hot in 
a more advanced ilate it grows rigid, and 
iiittft 'be warmed and foftdncd, befwe it 
will receive a deep impreffion. 

FiioM thefe confiderations, wMch a 
fittle of your rfefleftion will carry a great 
way further,^ it Jappears, of what great 
cohiequ^nce It is, that our minds (bould 
bfc ' habituated to the contemplation of 
^excellence, and that, far from being 
tontemed to make^ fuch babit^,. the dif- 
iciplinte bf our youth only, we flibuld^ ta 
the laft moment of our liv^s, continue 
1 a fettled 
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* fe^(;Ie4 Jntc^rcourfc with all the true 
examples of grandeur* Their inventions 
are fl(>t only the focjd of opr infancy, hut 
the jfubftaflGe \yhich fupplies the fyllpft 
jpaatijrity of , our vigour. 



/ , 



. Tujs . tfeifld is but a barren f(?\l } is a 
fpil fqon eyh^viftedj and vviH produce no 
crop> qr gnly one, unjeft ^t be continu- 
ally fertilized and enriched ivith foreign 
matter. 

Wnfit* we have had continually be* 
fore us the great works of Art to im-^ 
pregoatc Qur minds with kindred ide^s; 
we are then, and ngt till then, fit to 
produce fomething of the fame fpccies. 
We behold all about us with the Qycs 
of thefe penetrating obfervers ; and pur 
minds accuflomed to think the thoughts 
of the nobleft and bfighteft inteU^s, are 

P 2 , pre- 
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prepared for the difcovery and feleftioft 

of* all that is great and noble in Nature. 

. The grqateft natural genius cannot fubfift 

r 

* 4. 

on its own ftock : he who refolves nevet 
to ranfack any mind but his own, will b6 
foon reduced, from mere barrennefs, to 
the pooreft of all imitations ; he will be 
obliged to imitate himfelf, and to re- 
peat what he has before often repeated^ 
When we know the fubjed: deligned by 
fuch men, it will never be difficult to 
guefs what kind of work is to be pro- 
duced. 

It is vain for Painters or f^oets to 

» • • . 

endeavour to invent without materials oil 
which the mind may work, and from 
which invention maft originate* No* 
thing can come of nothing* 



J 



IIOMER 
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Homer is fuppofed to be poflcffed of 
all the learning of his time. And we 
are certain that Michael Angelo, and 
RafF^elle^ were equally poflefled of all 
the knowledge in the Art which was 
difcoverable in the works of their pre- 
dece/Tors, 

A MIND enriched by an aflcmblage of 
all the treafures of antient and modern 
Art, will be more elevated and fruitful 
in refources in proportion to the numter 
of ideas which have been carefully col- 
lefted and thoroughly digefted. There 
can be no doubt but that he who has 
the moft materials has the greateft means 
of invention ; and if he has not the 
power of ufing them, it muft proceed 
from a feeblenefs of intelledt : or from 
the confufed manner in whi(;h thofe 

P 3 col^ 
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collcftions have iHin fiid vf fit Itig 
mmd. 



: 1 * 



The addition of oilier m'en'i^' jud^- 
mcnt is fo far frorii weakening, as is the 
opinion of nidriy, iur own, that it v^ill 
faihion and confolidatc thofe Idbas of 
excellence which lay in their birth feeble, 
ill-fhaped, and coiifiifed, but which are 
finifhed and put in order by the autho^ 
rity and pradice of thofc," whofe work^ 
may be faid to have been confecrated by 
having flood the teft of ages. 

The niind, or genius, has been com- 
pared to a fpark of fire, which is fmo- 
therei by a heap of fuel, and prevented 
from blazing into a flame: This fimile, 
which is made ufe of by the younger 
Pliny, imay be cafily mistaken for argu- 
merit QX proofs 

There 






T:H?,*1L is ^o dap^fr of the mmd's 
being over-burdened with knowledge, 
or the geniiM extinguifhed by any addi- 
tion of images ; cu^, ti(e contrary, theie 
acquiiitions rosy fes. as yrdU perhaps 
better, > bp cpmp^r?d^ if cq^pparifons fig-^ 
nified my thing in reafoning, to the 
fupply .of living embers, which, will 
coatrib^ute tp ilrengtheq the fpark, that 

without (he affociatioR of more, would 

♦ 

have died aw^y. ... 

1 

The truth is, he whofe ffeblenefs is 
fuch, as to make other mens thoughts, 
an incumhranpe tp him, ci>n |^aye po 
very great: 'ftrength pf mjnd, or genius, 
of his own to be.d^ftrpyed; fo that not 
much harm will b? done at worft. 

We may oppofe txi Pliny, the^grcater 

iuithority of Cicero, who is continually 

» P 4 en- 
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«nfbrcing *thc necfclfity 6f this 'iliethe^ o^ 
ftudy. In his Dialogue on Oratory, -4*e 
makes Craflus fay, that tone* of the firft 
and-moft important precepts, istocbD4)fe 
a proper -model' for our imitation.' ' Hoc 

Jit primum in preceptis meis ut 4^imOn^ 

Jiremus ^uem imitemur. 

When I fpcak of the habitual imi- 
tation, and continued ftudy of Maftem, 
it is not to be underiloo(|^ that I adti& 
any endeavour to copy the exa<ft peculiar 
colour and complexion of another iman's 
mind ; the fuccefs of fuch an attempt 
muft alwftys be like his, who imitates 
lexadly the air, manner, and geftures, of 
h im whom he admires. His model may 
be excellent, but the copy will be ridi^ 
culous ; this ridicule does not arife from 
fiis having imitated, but from: his not 
% Jiaviog 
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Jbiavdng '• fiho&ii the dgkt mode df ' imi« 
talion* 



* « 
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- It 1 16 a neccffwy and warrantable pride 
to difdain to walk fervilely behind any 
individuaJ> however elevated his rank* 
The true and liberal ground of imitation 
is an open field, where, though he, who 
precedes, has had the advantage of ftart- 
ing before you ; yet it is enough to pu0r 
fue his aourfe ; you need not tread in hi& 
footfteps ; and yoit cqrtainly have a right 
to outftrip him if you can. 

Nor whilft I recommend ftudying the 
Art from Artifts, pan I be fuppofcd to 
mean, that Nature is to be negleded ? 
I take this ftudy in aid and not in ex- 
clufion of the other. Nature is, and 
muft be the fountain which alone is in- 

exhauftiblc j 
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exKaudible ; aad .froMr wbici) a^ exetl#;. . 
leo/cies muft originaHy flow, w/ ^ 

■* # 

The great ufo of ft»dyia§ qyr pjpedc- 
cefTors is^ to open the naitid, to (horten 
our labour^ and to gire u$ the i^fult of 
the feie&ion msule by thoie great ^minds 
of what is graiid or beautiful in Nature : 
h^r rich ftore€ arc all fpf oad out before 
us J but it is aUjart^ and no eaiy art« to 
know bow or what to qhooiby and -how 
to attain and Secure tt^ obj^^ of our 
choice. 

Thus the higheft beauty of form muft 
be taken from Nature ; but it is an art 
of long dedi;ftion, and great experience^ 
to know how to find it. 



We muft not content ourfelves with 
merely admiring and relifliing; we muft 

enter 
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enter inftd tBe |)rinci|iles ' on which t}^ 
work is wrought: thefedd Abt fwini 
on the fuperficics, and confcquently arc 
not opeh td fapcrficial obfervefs. 

Art in its perfection is riot often ta- 
tious ; it lies hid, and y^oiks its cffcdt, 
itfelf unfeen. It is the proper ftudy and' 
labour of an Artift to uncover and find 
out the latent caufe of confpicuous beau- 
ties, and from thence fortti principles for 
his own condud:: futh an examination 
is a continual exertion of the mind, as 
great, perhaps, as that of the Artift 
whofe works he is thus ftudying. 

The fagacious imitator, not only re- 
marks what diftinguifties the different 
manner or genius of each maftcr ; he 
enters into the contrivance in the com- 
pofition, how the maffes of lights are 

difpofed. 
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(iifpofccU- the means. by which tlie-e^ft 
is produced, how artfully fomc parts. are 
Ipft in the ground^ others boldly re- 
licvcd, and how all thefe are mutually 
altered and interchanged according to the 
reafon and fcheme of the wqrk. He ad- 
mires not th? harmony qf colouring 
^lone, but he examines by what artifice 
one colour is a foil to its neighbour. 
He looks clofe into the tints, of what 
colours they are compoftd, ti^l he h^$ 
formed clear, and diftiqft id^as, and ha? 
learnt to fee in what harmony and gopd 
colouring confifts, Wh^t is learnt in 
this manner from the works of others 
becomes really our own, links deep, and 
is never forgotten \ nay, it is by feiaing 
qn this Clue that we proceed forward, and 
get further and further in enlarging th? 
principle^ and improving the pra(3:ice, 

There 



There can bc*no doubt, but the art 
is better learnt from the works them* 
felves, than from the precepts which 
are forined upon the/e works ; but if it 
is difficult to choofe proper models for . 
Imitation, it requires no lefs circum- 
fpedtion to feparate and diftinguifli'what 
in thofe models we ought to imitate. 



• 1 , 
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t CANNO'f avoid' mentioning^ here, 
though it is not my intention, at prefent,' 
to enter into the art, and method of 
ftudy; an error which ftudents arfe too 
kpt to fall into» * ' . 

He that is forming himfelf, muft loolc 
with great caution and warinefs on thofe 
J)eculiarities, or prominent parts, which 
at firft force themfelves upon view ; and 
are the marks, of what is commonlj^ 

called 
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called the maniwr» by whiclt i)m kH- 
vidual Artift is diftinguifh«^., .[.; 



V,' ■ 



I^ECULIAR marks, IJbpld tp be, ge- 
nerally, i£ not always, defeds ; however 
difficult it -ntay be, wholly t^ efcape 
them. 



Peculiarities in the works of Aft, 
are like thofe in the hm»an figure; k is 
by: them that wc.are cQgni^abIe;aii44if- 
tinguiihcd one from another^ but they 
are always fo maay blemillies; yhicb, 
Jiowcver, both in the one cafe, ^Qd in 
the other, ceafp to appear deformities, 
to thofe who have them continually be- 
fore their eyes. In the works of Art, 
even the moft enlightened mind, when 
watmed by beauties of the higheft 
kind, will by degrees ^nd a repugnance 

within 
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<mthtn^hittoj to acknowledge any dtft&M ; 
nay, his enthufiafiu wiH carry him fo 
ftir, as to transform them into beauties, 
and objtds ofimkztiKM. 

It mui^ be acknoMrl(edged, that a pe* 
cuHarity taf flile, either from its novelty^ 
or by feeming to proceed from a pecu- 
liar turn of mind, often efcapes blame; 
on the contrary, it is fdmetinies Ariking 
4uid pleating; hut this it isTain kbts^nr 
«o endeavour to ImitSate; l>ecaufe no- 
velty, and jJQCuliarity^ being ite ady 

merit, *when it oeafes ^.to ^be uqw^ '\xt 
« 
ceafes to have value. 



A M AH NEit, therefore^ being adcfei^ 
and every ^^ainter, however excellent, 
having a- manner, it &ems to follow 
that all kinds, of faults, as vrell as beaur 

tie«. 



ties, may bd learned ondttt- oktclkiaAiotk 
of the greateft aturiiOTitiesl' b ^luo/ j. 

: Even the gredt mumcwB Mkhael 
Angclo may be aftd, to keepjin^cmia- 
tenaftce a^ dciiciemyyi or -Tath^t^ ii^le&> of 
cploaring^; aondoeMi^; other ^almuentoL 
part of the Art. 

: i t vIf the yonQgi fitisdesit is dry ^ and hani^ 
i^niiin is theiajnbe* If his ^Koirk ha^ a 
^rde& and tinfim&ed air;' hevbas mcft 
tlfbthe VexietiiEin.ibhool to fuppart binu 
Mi hbL> makes ctio fele&ion: of olg c<Sts^ bat 
^es individual nature j^ft as he £ndi 
it| he is like Rembrant. If he is in- 
csmt& in the pn3p^rtiotis of* his figures ; 
C^ofcregio was likewife i^coltteiS:; If his 
t^Mour^ . are not blended and . united ^ 
Rdbeas .was. equally crude. * ^ ^ 






In 
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In flioitt, there is no dcfeft, but may 
be excufed, if it is a fuffioient excufe, 
that it can be imputed to confiderable 
artifts } but it muft be remembered, that 
it was not by thefe defers they acquired 
their reputation; they have a right tp 
our pardon, but not to our admiration. 

However, to imitate peculiarities or 
miibke defei^ls for beauties that man will 
be moil liable, who confines his imitation 
M one favourite mafter ; and even though 
he chufes the beft, and is capable of dif- 
tingui&ing the real excellencies of hk 
model ', it is not by fuch narrow pradicc^ 
that a genius or maftery in the Art is ac- 
quired. A man is as little likely tOr form 
a true idea of the perfection of the Art> 
by ftudying a fingle Artift, as he. would 
be of producing a perfectly beautiful 

Q^ figure. 



figure, by an exaft imitation or anj^ in- 
dividual living rtiddcl. ..t ; t . 

r 

And as the paintet", bjr bringing to- 
gether in one piece, thofe beauties^ which 
are difperfed amoflgft a gre« variety of 
individuals, prodtices a figure tt»^'beau- 
tifiil than can be found in Nature. So 
thit Artlft who can unite in himfelf the 
Excellencies of the various Painters, will 
approach nearer to perfe(Stion thaft any 
tme of his mafters. 

■ 'He, who confines himfelf to the vttit- 
%itibn of an individual, as he never proi- 
pofes to furpafs, fo he is not likely to 
%qttaT; thfe objeft of inritation. He pro- 
*feflfes bhly to follow : and he that follows 
•tnitft flfcceffarily be behind* 

; #^^ Wb 
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, Wb ihauld irnitate the condu^ of ^e 
great Artifts in the cDiwfe of tjieir iludjle^ 
as well as the works which they pro- 
duced whisa they Were perfe<ftly formed, 
Ra0kelle begun by imitating implicitly 
the m*aiier of Piet^fa Perugino, und^f 
whom I)#<.Audiedi fo his firil ^yorks are 
fcarce to be . diftinguifhed from hf p 
siafters % but ibon f^rnaing. higher^ and 
more extenfive views, he imitated tjie 
griuid outline of Michael Angeloj he 
learnt the manner of uftng colours froc|i 
the works of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Fratre Bartolomeo : to all this he added 
the contemplation of all tbe remains of 
^tiquity that were within his reach ; 
a)id 6p)ploy6d others to draw for hifiu 
,\iFhat wlf! in Greece and diilant pl^c^ 
And it is from his having taken fo maay 
«iode]s> that be became himielf 1 model 

0^4 . fbt 
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for all fuccceding Pi^nwrs ; al4ays mi^- 
tating and always original. 

t 
t 

If your ambitiori thcrefdrt be to equal 
Raffaelle^ you muft do as RafFacllc did; 
take many models, and not take cvcii 
Aim for your guide alone to the cxclufion 
of others *. And yet the number is in- 
finite of thofe who feem, if bne may 
judge by their Hile, to have feen no other 
works but thbfe of their matter, or of 
fome favorite, whofe manner is their flrft 
wifli, and their laft. 

4 

I WILL mention a few that occur t6 
me of this narrow, confined, illiberd, 
unfcientifick, and fervile kind of imi- 
tators. Guido was thus meanly copied 

* Sed ncm qui nuaime imtt4Ado% etiAtn^feki^ 
i^^tandus eft. QtiintUiin* 

by 
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tarinL Pouffin^ by Vefdier^ and Chcroa. 
Parmigiano, by Jeronimo Mazzuoli. 
Paolo Verqnefe, and lacomo Baffan, had 
f;qr tbeir, jimitatorp their brothers and 
(oTxs. Pif tco dc Cortona jiras followed 
by Giro Ferri,.aad Rpnwnelli- . Rubens^ 
by Jacques Jordans, and Diepepbeck| 
Qyercino, .by his ow43(^ f aowly, the Gpnv. 
nvi? Carlo Matratti was in^itatcd by 
Geufcppe Chiari, and Pietfo da Pietri,, 
And Hembr^nt, by Bramer, EckJiout,i 
and Flink. AH thefe^ to whom ipay hfi^ 
^dded a i](iuch longer lift of painters^ 
whofe works among the ignorant^ pafs 
for thofe of their mafters, arc juftly to be* 

ccnfured for barrcnnefs and fervility. 

» 

To oppofe to this lift, a few that have 
adopted a more liberal ftile of imitation. 
Pclegrino Tibaldi, Roflb, and Primaticio 

0^3 . did 
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did not coldly imitate^ but caugn£ fome-* 
thing of the fire that animates the work's 
of Michael Angelo* The GarracHes 
fbrmed their ftile from j^elcgriho ^i- 

baldi, Corrcgio, and the Venetian School • 

' ' ' ' * 
Domeniohino, Guid^^ Lanfranco, Al-* 

bano, Guec'cino, Cavldonci Schidohc,' 

Tiarini, though it is fufRciebtly apparent 

that they <;^me from the School of the* 

Carraches, have yet the appeardnce ^if 

men who extended their views beyond 

the model that lay before them, and 

have (hewn that they had opinions of 

their own, and thought for therafetves, 

after they had made themfelves matters 

of the general principles of their fchools, 

ft 

Le Seure's firft hianner refembles very 
much that of his mafter Vovet : but as 
he foon excelled him, fo he differed 
from him in every part of the Art. Carlo 

7 . Marratti 



Man^tt^ fueccccljcd bettei: than thofc I 
have firfl named, and I think owes^ hi^ 
fuperior^ty to the extenfion of his views ; 
^^)i^4es.his,npi^ftcr Aodi:ca Sacci^.he imi- 
tated RafFaelle, Guido, and the Carraches^ 
It is true>^ there is nothing very capti- 
vating in Carlo. Marratti ; but this pror 
ceeded from- wajats which cannot be 
cpmplcatly fuppliedi that is, want of 
ftrength of parts. In this, certainly men 
are not eqaal, and a man can bring honie 
wares p^ly in proportion to the capital 
with which he goes to ntiarket. Carlo, 
by diligence^ made the moil of what he 
had; but th^re was undoubtedly a hea* 
vinefs abqut him, which extended itfelf^ 
uniformly, to his invention, expreflion^ 
his drawing, colouring, and the general 
cffc&, of his pidlures. The truth. is,, he 
never equalled any of his patterns in any 
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bnb thing, aiid Ite itdded liRl^tlofxiJris 
own.' ' ' '■■' '■^■'^ 'J ^•^'' 

* * r • • 

But wc muft hot reft cotttentedi €vn 
In this general ftudy of the^mAdttns^^, 
^e nWft trttce bflck the att to itfi? fdiiii*- 
tain head, to that fourcc fro|» choice 
they drew their principal excellencies, 
the monuments 6f pure antiquity. ; 



I I 



All the inventions and thoctghts-df 
the Antients, whether conveyed' to' us in 
ilatues, bafrelielTs, intaglios, cantos, or 
<idin$, are to be fought after anil care- 
ftilly ftudied : The genius that hovers 
ever thefe venerable reliques, may be 
tailed the father of modern art. 



' ' From the remains of the works of 
tile 'ahtients the modern arts were re^ 
vivcd, and it is by their means that they 

muft 



ever it may mortify our vanity, we mufl: 
be forced to allow them our mailers ; 
^»d iftretnay veil turn to prophecyi .^hat 
whwj. the y ihall ceafe to be ftudied, Art? 
ii^iU ' DO ion^r flourlih, aad \fre fh^l 
trgairi f eli^pfe into l;)*r^aFMm. 
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The i&re of tlie.jtfi'^ft's owii ger^m 
operating upon thde materials which 
have' been: thus ^diligently collcdted^ .will 
enable him to make n4w combinations^ 
perhaps, fuperior to what had evef 1^^ 
fore been in the poiTeffiontof the:Art> 
As in the mixture of the variety of ^Jt^ei- 
tals, which are faid to have been'meltfi4 
and run together at the burning of ^C^ 
rinth, a new and till then unknown 
tnetal was produced equal in value fo 
any of thofe that had contributec} tOji(te 
cotnpofition. And though a curious rtji- 
• Li finer 



finer may comewUh his cr«ciblf:^,^iM4y^ 
a«d fepar^te iu .vario^3 «0fnp9«iMrt,p9r4t9^ 
y«t Corinthian bftfs woujd ,ftiU;bc>W itt 
rank atoongft th& oooft beauitiful .and va*? 
Inable of metals^v, ... .. , 

We have hi4Jie(-ti9 con^r^^d the. ad- 
vantages of ixnitatioa as it teads to form 
the. <^„/and 0.9 a. pn^ice by wWcb a 

fpark of thatgcaius may be cawght which 
lUutniJoes thcfe nobJc works, that ought 
plwajs. to be pccicnt to our thaughta* 

• • * • t 

* 

We cdaxt J»vr to ibeak of aoottfaer 
kind of imitatioa; the b(M:rowiog /i.ptr- 
ticular thought, an iaftion, attitude, or 
figure, and tranfplanting it iijto your 
own work : this will either come .under 
the charge of pkgiarifm, or be warrant- 
able, and deferve commendation, ac- 
Wfding to the addrefs with which it is 

per- 
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j^rtbrnt^?P. * Tfhete k fohie difference 
likewife WlWtfcei:* It ^ is upon \he antientt 
or the moderns that thefe depredations 
^6 nikdel 'It is generally cillowed, that 
no man need be afhamed of copying the 
antients : their works are confidered as' 
a: magteihe of cbmmoh property, always 
open 'to the public, whence every man 
has^ k right to what ntoterials he pliafes; 
arid if hb has ihc art of afing theni, they 
are 'fuppofed to becoine to all intents and 
purpofes hfe oWh property; . 

"f HB colledion <vhich Raf&elld made 
of the thoughts of the antients with fo' 
much trouble, is a protjf of his opinion on 
this fubjed. Such collections may be 
made with much more eafe, by means 
of an art fcarce known in his time ; I 
mean that of engraving, by which, at 

an 



an cafy fate, every njan may now. gmil 
himfclf of the inventiQiis of mixonj^tyi . 

It muft be acknowledaed that the 
works of the moderns are more the pro^, 
perty of their authors ; he, who borrows 
an idea from .n artift, or perhaj., fr-^n 
a modern, not his contemporary, and fo. 
accommodates it to his own work, that 
it makes apart of it, with np feapi or 
joming appearing, cai^ hardly be^hp^e^ 
with plagiarifm ; poets pradtifc this kip4 
of borrowing, without referve. But an 
artifl fhould not be contented with ^his 
only ; he ihould enter into a competition 
with his original, and endeavour to im- 
prove, what he is appropriating to his own 
work. Such imitation is fo far from 
having any thing in it of the fcrvility of 
plagiarifm,. that it is a perpetual c^ercife 
of the mind, a continual invention. 

Borrow- 
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BbRlftbwiNG or ftealing with fucibart 
and cairtion, will have a right to the, 
fame lenity as was ufed by the Lacc4e- 
mbnians; who did not punifli theft, but 
the want of artifice to conceal it. 



f * « 



In order to encourage you to imita- 
tion, to the utmoft extent, let me add, 
that very finifhed Artifts in the inferior 
branches of the Art, will contribute to 
furnifli the mind and give hints, of which 
a (kilfiil painter, who is fenfible of wha| 
he wants, and is in no danger of being 
infected by the contact of vicious models, 
will know how to avail himfclf. He 
will pick up from dunghills what by a 
nice chymiftry, pafling through his own 
mind, (hall be converted into pure gold ; 
and, under the rudenefs of Gothic eflays,. 
he will find original, rational^ and even 
fublime inventions. 

In 
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Is the .lu^uri^irjOk^e .<tf i|?^idnVffrff- 
vfi{e, in the capriptpus ^oqpip9^io|i3:J<)f 
Xintoret, he will find (oi»elhiBg^ , tfej* 
will affift his inveation, aik! givu ^nt«^ 
from which his own im^ioatj^ .(k^ 
rife and take flight, when the fubjcd 
which he treats, will, with |)CQpnety^ 
admit of fplendid effeds. « - 

,. Jh every fchool, whether Vcriftiaoi 
French, or Dutch, he will -find, eitb^c 
ingenious compofitions, extraordinfiiry.tf«- 
feds, fome peculiar expreflions, or fome 
mechanical excellences well w^rithy hi* 
attention, and, in fonje me^Lfuret of i^ia 
imitatron ; even in the lower ckfe of th» 
Fwnch painters, great beauties ar6.ofl^ 
foynd united with great def€(9a* 

r. ThougK Coypel wanted « jQiftplicil^ 
of cade, and miftook » pr^£um]p%\imi.t(ni 

afluming 
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kffamln^^ilr for \*ha<^ grand and ma- 
jttticf-^t 'he frcqiiistttly has good fcrtfe 

alAd'ju4gtri^ft* i^ ^J^i^ Aidnner of telling 
hi« ftorfes, great ikill in bis compofi-** 
tions, artd is not without a confidemble 
power of e:?cprcffing the paffions. The 
xnodern affeSatioa of grate in his works, 
a$ well as in thofe df Bouche and Wkf- 
teau, may be faid ^to be feparated, by a 
very thin partition^ from the more Sta- 
ple and pure grace of Coreggio arid 
Parmigiano* 

AMGUGSt the Dutch painters/^ thfc 
corred, firm, and determined pencil, 
Tvhicb was employed by Bamboccia ia& 
jfan Miel, on vulgar and mean fai^e^l^^ 
might, Without any change, be emj^^^Ftd 
an the bigheft,. to which, indeed, k 
fcems mdfe properly to belong. t%e 

wcatcft ftile, if ^hat ftile H conline^to 
-^ fmall 
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/mall figures, fuck as Poul^fcaecs^ 
painted, would receive an auiditiomdi 
grace, by the elegance and preqifion-^ 
pencil fo admirable in the works of 

Teniers. 

• • • 

THOUGH this fchool more particularly 
excelled in the mec^ianifm of painting, 
yet there are njftny^ who have (hewn 
great- al^ilities in expreffing. what muft 
bp ranked above nae^chanical cxccllencie&w 

J In the jvorks of Frank Halb, th« 
portrait punter may obferve the compo* 
fition of a face ^ the features well put 
together, as the painters exprefs it ; fro£U 
v^hence proceeds that ilrong marked 
ciiara&er of individual nature^ which is 
fo remarkable in his portraits, and i^ 
D^t to be found in an equal degree in 
at^y other painter. If he had jj^ut^d jto 
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lAsnou^^ta fmO^n^ whafc lie had fo can- 
ft^ly- :pfenned, fee might juftly hav* 
ciaiiiied the place which Vandyke, ali 
thitt^^ confiderfedj fe juftly holds as thfc 
fli^ of per tt^t paltitetg. 



/ > 



^'- OtttEftg of ^ i&me fchool har6 
ii^bwa gteit povr&t hi cx^teflihg thfe 
ihtttaaei' and psMdtis of <Hb{g viii^air 
I«e|>li*i"w!jicl* are the^ fubjedts of thtW 

» 

ftudjr and attention. Amongft thoi% 
Jean Stein feems to be one of the mbfl: 
Al^'igtat aitd ubcuhittf obferVers 6f \iv^at 
palfed iA thcxfe fcenes Ivhich h& fte^ 
qtkhledi arid vrhich were to him 911 
acadef»y; I can eafily imagine, thdt if 
this esitrtordinary man had had the godl^ 
ftJrtttrid to ha^e been born in Italv, in^^ 
Aead d lidllaiifd, had he lived in Reihe^ 
IflfftdaiS elf htjidai and had been bkfled 
• R with 
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AYAth Michael Angela ^^.JMfa§Ue fftr 
l»$,jiiaftcr$, inft^id; of Brow^rij»nd Vjflii 
Gawen $ that the fame &gackyj|nd pe* 
netrMion which diftinguijQied > fo ac«iH 
rately the different chargifbers AQd eX- 
prefTion in his vulgar %W^ ^ wovid, 
when exerted in the fele^ion f^d #niit|- 
;(ioB of wi^at w^ gi^at and el^fttqdia 
Nature, hjive, \j|?ei% fi^i^dly: .%cef§firf, 
4^nd hia nw3W;W/9uld hav^fibeQH; iw^ 
ranged with the great pillars <a^i<(ef- 
porters of our Art. 

: . ^EM.whp.althou^ thus l^und dovn 
; by the almoft inyiijcible-pp^^rfi-of^earjiy 

^abits^ h^ve iUll exerted , e^tr^ordiniiry 
^ ^bUities within their narrow and con- 
, ^ned circle, and have, ^ frpna ^hc natwgal 
i J!igo^f of their rpind, . given (ufih, an 
: interefting expreffioq, rfi^c^ ,fo^§e afld 

energy to their, wpcks^^ tljqHSi^i^ .«%?* 

not 
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Hot-tie^ 4*6c6mmcnded to be exaftly imi- 
tated, <nay yet invite an Artift to endea- 
vour to transfer, by a kind of parody, 
ihofe , excellencies to his own works. 
Whoever has acquired the power of 
makifig this uie of the Flemifh, Venetian, 
and French Schools, is a real genius^ 
and has foarces of knbwiedge open to 
him which were wanting to the great 
Artifts i?^ho lived in the great age of 
Phinting. 

To find excellencies, however dif- 
perfed, to difcover beauties, however 
concealed by the multitude of d^fcds 
^ith which they are furrounded, can be 
the work only of him who having a mind 
always alive to his Art, has extended bis* 
views to all ages and to all fchools ; .and 
has acquired from thitt ^CQmprihenfive, 
mafs which he has thus gathered to him- 

R a felf. 
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fclfi a wcU-digofttd and pcrfefib idtrf of 
his Art, to which every thing h re-» 
ferrcd. Like a ibvereign judge and ar- 
biter of Art, he is poffefled of that 
prefiding power which feparates and at« 
trads every excellence from every ^hool; 
iibleds both from v^hat is great^ and what 
is little ; brings honie Icnowledge fr6m 
the Eaft and from the Weft; making 
the univerfe tribi]rtary towards ftfirniibing 
his mind and enriching his work^ . wit& 
originality, and variety of inventions* 

Thus I have ventured to give toy 
opinion of what appears to me the true, 
and only method, by which an Artift 
makes himiblf mafter of his profeffion ; 
which I hold ought to be one continued 
cburfe of imitation that is not to ceafft 
but with ouF lives. 



Those, 
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THpsf^.tvho- either from their oxvo 
QqgaipiQ^n^ add liufcjiof b^fuiefs, or 
fronf . indo}ence> or from conceit and 
va^fty^ hdve liegleded looking dui of 
tl^qi(elYie£[9 ^i £ir a^ mjr experience aiid 
oWfewfttion jrcSaibes, have from that titoe* 
not\only. ccaftd to,ddv4nct, and imj^ove- 
19 their perfijrilwice, biit have gone hack-' 
wai^|i« ^^y nxa)^ he coiikpared. to men 
wlio^h^vo liytfd uptta their principal 'till 
tjiey wc, cedtioed ito beggiry, and left 
without refouivei^ 

,;J CAJV iocbmmmd iiofhiiig' betjttff^ 
theref Gdhe^ / than : ihat/ 50a :dddea)toi^ io^' 
infqfe into your wotks wfaratybcc lealn 
from the contemplation of the works of 
others* To recommlemi fhis' ha$: tihe 
appearance of necdkfs and {xsup^t^Mxya^ 
advice; biff it has fallen witbin my 
own knowledge,, that Artiilsy thoxJgh 

R 3 they 



they afe not; wanting' in a fiiwSei-c'fov*^ 
for their Art, though tfe^rha*«n^1fealP 
pleafure in feeing good piAattes^- and^itm • 
well ikilled to diftinguiih whai ik esr^ 
ccllent or defcdivc ih then*, yfetigci »»■ 
in their own maimer, witheot^siiny ^h^' 
deavour to give alktte^of thoie bcoitcks,- 
which they admire in others, to their 
own works. It is 'difllcult M conoehre 
hm^ the prefent Ititkn Paiflt^^ iinho' 
liv6 in the^ihidA of>die tftdiire{P«flrtp 
fhtfuld be contented with tfanr^wn idle; 
They proceed in their common pltKrcr 
invejbttons, : aikl nerer .tbbic it.woirth 
wM)e> to viiic the works of thofe groat 
^tifts wi^ which they are farrounded. 

t 

: I AemeMber, fereral year^ ago^ to 

havfe converfed at Rome with an Artift 

bf giteat fame throughout Europe ; he 

vhts not without a conHderable degree 

of 



J 
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ttMMri^iT.-Iffom^Ihe reputaMon he^^ had ac*^; 
qtM#e^» ' he^ too^feridlj^ CJ>hduded that he 
ftoo4 intthe^ifAme ranfc^ whert compared. 
to hidypfedciQQ00fs» a^ he held with regard. 

IM coin vfcrfetioh about* fome partleu-^ 
lars of Ae^Works oPRtfKelle, . h^ fcemed 
to liave, or to aflSeS: tor have; a tvery 
obfcure memory of tiaem* He told.^e 
thd he had not ^<iH:-hm"f6oV in- tM t^f 
tican for jfifteerf years togkthcr'; th^iin^ 
deed- tie had b'ecm m treaty to^ cQj^y;^ 
ckpftal'pidltire of Raftaellfe, but t^vil^ 
bufiriefs had gone off; hbwcver, - if the 
agreement had held,. \m cfe|)y'\\|ojlcf 
fiave greatly exceeded the origihiri; ' Thtf 
m^rit of this Artift, however gfcat we 
may fuppofe it, -I ^ am furc would 4iwe 

R 4 been 
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fi^4 the y4tiQ9«>k 5ft9 i9< fej^rh&«)i^^ 

ftf lys life, .- ;•,.•. ..■. 'r.. .l..<;.'r 

you who have m^de fome pjcogrisfs ift- 
thte »t, and arc fp bft. ^, j|»c,.fu$i^c, 

ip^jiq- fhe guid^npq. pC )J«?«V OVU :j^^n 
WWiDt and .^fcircti^o,;,. . > . . ^., i .>„ 

'•. * T 

|.C9Xsi^E;ii 3joui,a^ ?fr»^ 4R.^H' 
ppri94,- when ;^w. ^ye, 9,^S %W^Vo}f^ ! 
foi[ ypur<clvcs, audto J»^n^ tl^| ev^Qf; 
man i? fj^ibki .to.%dji.th^..ij^j:i^ 
w^h, a fu^iqqn, t^iai;. .§r<w,t ipjeiji {^r(? 
a9«| ,f^w;^y^ cjfempt £li;9m great f^ft^i 
to jCriticiiib, coni,pare>j., a;i4 . i^ ti^jf^ 
wqrks. in jour pwn 9^M?ial|Mjp,j,^j^ 
apW9afiktj>»oi;.iecqifef|Qm^ tK^^,ft«^^ 

of 
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pa^uif^i^jam^Mv^^ it in^ft be remem« 
4K!pedy : b|air« taught ymi tQ make ; and, 
vrlucii you will ceafe to make with cor- 
^e^efs, when yow ceafc 59 ^udy th^m* 

you theif 4^e|^r 

t.^.WjQpjj^p iw<h you to forget where 
y^uaf^ ^nd whailtj$that fpeak? to you; 
I pfilj^^^ ypu to, higher models, *n4 
bf^t^ a<iiyife?g, , We ?w teach you her^ 

« 

• \ * 

l{H|t yery littlft $ y^v^ ,are 'h^nGe|brth to b^ 

l^c;^ i,a mipd,; th^t. in thi« place,, yoi) 
cqi^tnaf^ed 1x0 narrow, habits, na ^^ ^ 
ide^^, nothing, tha^ ^ojj^ tead you fq ' 
the imitation of any living mafter, who 
Vf^' be the fashionable , darling of the 

day. ' 
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day.- As you Hbav«'tiot been' tanght ib 
flatter us, do^not learn to "flitteiryour^: 
fdvcs. Wc have* endeavoured' to ^cad 
ycm to the' adrhiratba of nc^tfaia^ bo^. 

r 

what is truly adnrirabte; - If you cbdofS 
inferior patterns; dr if ydn^makc^ youf 
own formfr vrorks, ybtir 'patterns ''^fof 
your latter, it is your oWn^feult;- ' '^i 

The jjurpofe of thfs'blfcioui'ft, ahd, 
indeed, of moft of my olfher^, is to cka^ 
tion you^ agairift that^faMe ofninion, hut 
too prevalent atriongft Artifts^,'bf the rmi^ 
ginary power of native ^gehiths, and 'its 
fufficiency in grekt Works.- '1?hrso|iinibriJ 
according to thfrifenipter^of rijinditmeets' 
with,' -almoft Always- prbduces, either a 
vain confidencei^ or a fluggifli defpair; 
both eqttally -fttal to all proficiency; ^ 
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I 

Stooy therefore the great works of 
the great mafters^ for ever. Study as 
nearly as you can, in the order, in the 
manner, on the principles, on which 
they ftudicd. Study nature attentively, . 
but always with thofc matters in your 
company^ confider them as models which 
you are to imitate, and at the fame time 
as rivals, which you are to combat. 
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DISCOURSE, l^c. 



GENTLEMEN, 

IT has been my uniform endeavour^ 
lince I firft addrefled you from this 
placej, to imprefs you ftrongly with one 
ruling idea. I wifhed you to be per- 
fuaded, that fuccefs in your Art de-^ 
pends almoft entirely on your own Jn- 
duftry; but the induftry which Iprin- 
pipaliy recommended, is not the induftry 
of the bands y but of the mind, 

As 
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As cur art Is not a dintit ^^if}^ fo 
ntkher is it a mechatricai' t^adi: * fH 
foaodatiofvs «d Md: In fisll^-'fijfettcg; 
And pradice, though cffdntial itoper* 
fedtlon, caa never attain that to which 
it aims, unlefs it works under the di- 
redion of principle^ 

Some writers upon art carry this point 
too far, and fuppofe that fuch a body of 
unircrfal and profound lear^in^g; is re- 
quifitc, that the very enumeration of its 
kinds is enough to frighten a begimiel. 
Vitruvius, after going through the rtizf^ 
accbmpliflinfients of riatui^, atid thd 
many acquirements of learning, decenary 
to 4n" archited, proceeds with gr^t gw- 
vlty to aflert, that hfi ought to be wS 
ikilled ill the civil law, that lie may not 
be cheated iA the title <^i the gtoitod hd 
builds on. 

c ■ But 



. \ B^T Vflthwt ftieh ex«ggpratioft,^we 
laf ay gi^. .£b far as to aflert^ that a painter 
flaiu^ ;int iiedd of more knowlege than is 

• • • • ^ 

to be piQk«4 ^ his p^let^ or collcdtfd 
by lookipg <m his model, whether it be 
in life or in picture* -He <?an never be*a 

• • • • * » 

great artift, who is gfofsly illiterate. 



♦ . 



' EvfiRV maii'whofo bufineis is defcrip-* 
iion ' ought to bt tolerably^ convcrfant 
with the poets, in fbme langnbge jdi? 
other; that ht may imbtbfe a* poetical 
fpirity and enlarge hts ftock of- ifeisJ 
He ought to acquire an habit of com^ 
paring, and digefting his notiohi. * He: 
ought not to be wholly unacquainted 
with that part of philofophy which gives 
him an iniight into human nature, and 
relates to the manners, charafters, paP 
fions and afFedions. He ought to khow 
fomething concerning the mind,, as well. 

S as 



.tlaat hp fliq^ld go imo .(ucJIj a,,ciKRp^ 
of .Ite44i9g,f a? jjjuft, ,|)y_ (i^f^racS^iog ^ 

ti<;al part of his profiEddiQnc jand mak;e 

K^adi«g,>4f jit caa be ina4e tbft f4yifijvii$a 
t^m^<i.Q^f4 his.leifiiTc hours, .si^ill 490- 

. retas^ing^ ^ ^q^ indi^ilry. 



J r 
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ing^cantto^t afford, may befuppUed byJtbq 
converfation of learned and ing^nijous 
men, which is the beft of all fuhfti- 
jbikte^ fpr tbof^ wh(^ have iK)t the siean& 
(»r ppportunitii&« of deep f^udy. * Thfxc 
:are maay fac^h men io thisagiei. 4j»d 
-. i they 
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eating their ideas to artifts, when they 
ice them curious and docile, if they are 
treats with that i^tpbdfc and <l0fer«ncG 
which it £o ju/liy their due; Iftto luch 
&K:ifa3yi yeuiig irtlft^ if tl^ey -make it 
tiie : point of tbdr ainbitidn, wtll by 
degrees be admitted. Thorei, Mirithoat 
formal teaching, they will infenfibly come 
to feel and reafi>n^ 1^ fhofe diey live 
wkh, tod find a ratix^nal and fyft^iAatlc 
taAe imperceplibly formed in thidr mind^, 
which they will know htowto reduce to a 
ftandard, by applying general truth to 
their own purpofes, better perhajis than 
thofe to whom th^y owed the original 
fentiment. 

Or the& ftttdies and this c4>n?<f{a^ 
tion, thedbfired and legitimate oi^p^lDg 
ia a power of iiaftinguifhing righs from 

S a wrong. 



wrong, which powef applied to wor^ 
of art, is denominated T^ft^- L^. nie 
then, without further introdudticn, ente^ 
upon an examination, whether Ta^e be 
fo far beyond our reach, as to be un«^ 
attainable by care ; or be fo very vague 
and capricious, that no. case ought ta 
be employed about it, . 



_ * 



- It has been the fate of arts to . be 
ejivjcjio^ed in myilerious aqid , incqnipre-. 
henf^bje , language, as Jf it was thought 
neceflary that even the terms fhould cor- 
reipond to the idea entertained of the. 
inftability and uncertainty of the rulea 
which they ejcpreffed* 

To fpeak of genius and tafte, as any 
W^y coanedted with reafon. or common 
fenfe, woujd be, in the opinioa of ibme 
towering talkers^, to fpeak like a tnaa^ 

. , who 
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\?lid poflefled neitlicr, who had never 
felt that enthufiafm, or, to ufc their own 
inflated language, was never warmed by 
that Promethean fire, which animates 
the canvais and vivifies the marble* 

If, in order to be intelligible, I appear 
to degrade art by bringing her down 
from her vifionary fituation in the clouds, 
it is only to give hfit a more folid man- 
fion upon the earth. It is neceflary that at 
fome time or other we fhould fee things 
as they really are, and not impofe on 
ourfeWes by that falfe magnitude with . 
which objedts appiear when viewed in- 
diftindly as through a mift. 

We will allow a poet to cxprefs his 
meaning, when his meaning is not well 
known to himfelf, vvith a certain de- 
gree of obfcurity, as it is one fource 

S3 of 
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of tbe Aibliirie. Btft wht^ lA ^phin 
profe, we gravely talk of cutKtiilg ^le 
mdft m 0iady bowersr- . wftkil^ ths^ttdtt 
ai^ iorpiratton of Gtniu^, -fi^ililg tfut 
where he iBhabitS/ and wbtte-fie i« tcy* 
be invoked with the greateft fuccefe; of 
attendijig to tiroefi and fei^foi^ when the 
imagmatkm fhoots wilfc the g^*ii«eft VJm^ 
gDtir> wheUieff at the fiMtt«*» folftke df 
the equinox > fagaciiwfly obferving hdw 
rtmch the wild freidcJm and fibettf o^ 
iinagihatibii' k ctain^edf by attefttioft to 
eftabliflied: r tiles j^ ^nd how this faine 
imagination begins td gf(^ dim ift ad^ 
vanced age^ ^othe^dd and deadened by 
too much judgmtetttv When- ^e talk 
fuch language, or entertain fuch fenti- 
meflts as thefe,^ we generally reft con- 
tiftited' with mere words, or iX beft en- 
tertain' nations not- Only gr4mndlefSi but 
pemicioua. - . . 

If 



. 1^ all ithxs ri^ans 't^hat; it k very {K)f^- 
iible piii origihally intetrdcd only to* be 
iteantj fthat in order to cultivate an art, 
a manjcfcludes himfelf from the com- 
mcrqe i)f the world, and retires into 
the coftatry ^t particular; fealbns ; or that 
at oae time of the year his body is in 
better health, and confequently his mind 
fitter for thebufineft of hard thinking 
thafi at another fimei or that the mind 
miy be fatigued aad grow confufed by 
long md unremitted application ; this I 
can iinderftand. I can likewife belie vc,^ 
that a man eminent when young for pof-» 
fefling poetical imagination, may, froni 
having takea another road, fo negled: it4 
cultivation, as to fhew left of its powers 
in his latter life. But I am perfuaded| 
that' fcirce a poet is to be found, froni 
Homer down to Dryden, who preferved 
a found mind in a found body, and con- 

S 4 tinned 
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tanu6d pra^iiing this prp&Bi^itQ^ tdia* 
v^y laft, .whoile later /M?orksvarfe>iiat a6 
replete with the, fire ^f imagmatiDiE, a& 
tbofe which were, produced- ia fai$ more' 
youthful days. - •- 

To underftand literally thcfe meta* 
phors or ideas exprefled in poetical Ian* 
gu^g0, fecms ' to be equally abfurd as to 
conclude, that becaujfe painters fonie- 
tiines reprefent poets writing fram the 
dilates. of a little winged boy oj- genius, 
that this fame genius did really inform 
him in a whifper what he was to write ; 
and that he is himfelf but a mere nia-* 
chinpj unconfcious of the operations of 
hi? .own mind. 



V . 



Opinions generally received an4 
floating in the world, whether ^rue or 
falfe;, we naturally adppt and make our 

ovm i 
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cratapuln^imiay t)e cbn^dered as a kindt 
cdF lohedtance to which we fucceed and 
arc .tendnts for life^ and which we leayc 
to our pofterity very near in- the condition 
in which we received it; not much be- 
ing in any one man's power either to 
impair or improve* it* 

The grcateft part of thefe opinions^ 
like current coin in its circulation, we 
are obliged to iake withoi^t weighing or 
examining 1 but by this inevitable inat- 
tention, many adulterated pieces are re- '* 
ceived, which, when we ferioufly eftt- ' 
mate our wealth, we muft thi^ow away. 
So the coUedtor of popular opinions, 
when be embodies his knowledge, and 
forms a fyftem, muft feparate thofe which 
are true from thofe which are onl^ 
plaufible. But it becomes more pecu- 
liapy 9, duty tp the profeiTors of art not ■ 

to 
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to let any opinions r(iatiog to ibaf zxt' 
pafs unexaminfcd. The cautioii.txid cir- 
cumfpedlion required in fuch examina- 
tion we fliall prefently have tm- oppor- 
tunity of explaining* 
* ■ * I * . • 

Genius and tflftc, in their tommon 
acceptation, appear! tp be v^ry nearly re- 
lated; the difference lies only in this, 
thjtt genius has fupcradded to it a habit 
or power of execution. Or we may fay, 
that tafte, when this power is added, 
changes it^ name, and ig called geniuia 
They both, in the popular opinion, pre- 
tend to an entire exemption from the 
reftraint of rules. It is fuppofed that 
their powers are intuitive; that under 
the name of genius great works are pro- 
duced, and under the name of tafte an 
cxad judgment is given, without our 
knowing whjr, and witholit being under 

the 



the leafli obligitiott to rcafoli, pfecept, 
or 'cofpeiiencc, ' ' * ' 



r 



Onit Cfffi ifcafcfe ft^tef thefb opinions 
without expdfing their abfurdlty, yet 
they are conftantly in the mouths of* 
men, and par tieularly ctf artiftg. Thiy 
who have thought feridufly on this fub- 

« 

jcift, do not carry the point fp far ^ yet 
I ain perfuaded, that ereii among thofe 
few wh(* may be Calfed thinkers, the 
ptevaletit opinion giV(^s lefs than it ought 
to the powers of reafon j and confiders 
the prrtfciples oi" tafte. Which give all 
their aufhority* to the fules of arit, as* 
more fiu^Stuating, and as haying Icfs fo-^ ' 
lid foandations, than we fhall find, upon ' 
examination, they really have. 

Thb common faying, that fajies are 
not' to be difputed^ oweis its influence,* 

and 
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aad its geaeral reception, t^; tbc iktac 
error which leads u$ to ixmgitie it of 
too high original to fubmit to the att- 
tbority of an . earthly tribunal. ' It will 
likcwifc correfpond with the notions of 
thofe who confider it as a mere phan- 
tom of the imagination, fo devoid of 
fubftance as to chide all criticifm. 

* 

We often appear to differ -in fenti-- 
stents from each other, merely from, 
the inaccuracy of te;rms, as' we are not 
obliged to fpeak always with critical 
exadtnefs. Something of this too may 
arife from want of words in the lan- 
guage to exprcfs the more nice difcri- 
minations which a deep inveftigation diP- - 
covers. A great deal however of this dif^ 
ference vanifhes, when each opinion is to- 
lerably explained and underftood by con- 
ftancy and precifion in the ufe of terms. 

We 
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• ,We ,^pply the .tCTim ^^^e to that* 
aft ©f ^^h?; ;Wnd by which we like or 
diXlikej^i whatever be the fubje(9:. Oor 
judgn^nt vipon ^n airy nothing, a fanc]^ 
which h^ no fouadation, is called by* 
the fame name which we give to our*' 
determination concerning thofe truths^ 
which refer to the moft general anrf* 
moft unalterable principles of human na- 
tiire, ta wofk6 whieh -are only toffee 
produced by the greatdlliefJbrts of'tho^ 
human underilandinl;^. However incon-^ 
vcnient tlH6 may-te^ wc are obliged' to: 
take words as we- find them; all wc 
can do is to diftinguifh the things ^ to ^ 
which they are applied; ; ^ 



, ♦■* 



We may let pafs thofe things which - 
are at once fubjedts of taftc and fenfc, 
and w|)ich having as much certainty as 
the fenfes themfclvcs, give, no occafioit 



to enquiry Qj) jdc^pixttf. . The: loitoral ap-- 
petite or t^fte of the homan^^mmd iB. 
for l^rutb -; whether ;that tritth wfuks 
jBrom the real agreement or^eqUadity of 
original ideas among themfdim ^ from 
the. agreement of the repre^tnao^ of 
any objeft. with the ^hing reprefeoted ; 
or from the correfpondence of thff !«•• 
veral parts of any arraDgenii^at with e£|Qh 
other. It is the very famae taile which 
rcHihes a demonftration in geometty,' th^ 
is pleafed with the rejfembknice of a 
picture ta an original, and touched with 
^he harmony of tnuficr 

9 

All thefc have unalterable and ib(cd 
foundations in nature^ and are there-* 
fore cquklly inveftigated by reafon, and 
^nowQ by iludy i fome with og^e^ fon^e 
With lefs clearnefs^ but dl «x^iy*in 
x\^ ianie way. A pi^ure tliaC h uo^ 
K like. 
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li^ce;. is ifaife^ . Diipropottionate ordon*** 
iiaace of: parts. i$ .not right; becaufc ilt 
canftof he' txxtci untiLit ceafes to be a 
cootradidion to aiSbrti that the parts 
h^y*^ np relation to t^ whole. Colpurjlng 
i$ true i^htxre it i$ liatucallyadapted to the 
^e, fron^ brightnefs, from foftnefs, from 
harmdny, from refemblance; bebaufethcfe 
agree wtth tb^ir t)ibj^ nature, and tbere^x 
ibre are true ; as true as mathematii;^ 
4emonftration ; but Jknx>tvn to be tvuc.c^]y 
to.thofe who ftudy th^fe things. , . i 

* ' ■• 

. But befides real, there is alfo apparsekt 

truth, or opinion, or prejudice. With 

nqgard to real truth, when it is known, 

the taile v^hich conforms to it, is,, and 

ijauft be, uniform. With regard to the 

jQ^cond fart of truth, which may be called 

« 

U^^ih upon iufiisrance, or truth by cour^ 
tefy, it is not fixed, but variable. Ho«fr* 

pver. 



ever, whM' tbefo dpinions^ «wl friseja- 
dices^ on which it is fduiided, continue^ 
they operate as troth j and the Art, wbofc 
office it is to pldafe the mind, as wdl 
as inftruft it, moft tHre^b itfclf aoronf- 
ing to opinion r or it will not attain: its 

• - 

end. 
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In proportion as thefe prejudices ate 
known to be generally diffiifcd, , or long 
received, the tafte which conforms tb 
them approaches nearer to certainty, and 
to a fort of refemblance to real fcience, 
evfen where opinions are found to be 
fl6 better than prejudices. And fincc 
they deferve, on account of their du- 
ration and extent, to be confidered as 
really true, they become capable of ho 
ffaiall degree of ftability ^nd determi- 
nation by their permanent and uniform 
nature. 
* A8 
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rrviis j^bdBb^pc»jtl4icesi become more naf. 



, 'dBDorelcKhali more tranfitoryy tki$ 
j(q[^fi(^y ,««ffte. becQO^. more and more: 
£mt9&iQ^;. recedes Irom real fcience^ 
i& Jc& tbl^ approved t^y^i^aJfoni aa4 
le& ' i[)Uowed Ja .pm^Ucej . tiboughr ia no 
cafe perhaps to be wholly / neglecftcd^ 
5^e^e it^does not flandj as ^ it fometimes 
jdo^ in dittSftjdeftaBCp ol^tho moft re^ 
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Having laid dowii thefe pofitions^ 
I fliall proceed with lefs method, bc.^ 
jcaufe lefs will ferve^ to explain aijd afjply 

. • , . - * . ■ , 

. .We will take it for granted, t)i^ 
teafon is fomething invariable and fixed 
in the nature of things; ,and witbaitf 
endeavouring to go back to an account 

T of 
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dude our fcai^h, we wlU^ corickftlRi th»t 
Vhatever gbcs, under' the Aain^dftjrftei 
which we cato KirljrbriiigviMwl^ thk 
tlominion ^f reafon, muft be cftnfidered 
tig/equtHyejecirtptfrmiicfean^i: tf *Kfcirc*» 
-fore, in the cottf fe of this *»tqui<y, wft 
^ri Acw thit thetx5 irtf* r«le!s"f6^ 1^ 
tx>od«»ft «f die iu«t(l wh«^ tre JMfH 
'smd^^iixvgrinible, it implid^ of ^m»£^^ 4i^ 
4iie iart of the ooanaiileuF, <a, 'inl'^ftlilr 
vbrds^ tafle^ h^ likewife invariable pria** 

-T tdr the judgment which we make oit 
the works of art, and the p^effereftce 
that we give to one clafs of art over 

-another, if a reafon be demanded, the^ 
queftion is perhaps evaded by aftB^tr- 

.ingf I judge from my taffey but itdocs. 
not follow that a better aAfwer cannot 
: : be 
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Aids 4t(^ .be-^bifficttat. Mvstrj. nlati is 

Itii . apjpnobatibtt : oi^ diflike. 

TlB[& art^^/vtottfed'lk '4^11^^^ ever 

are to judge of ^tlieb^eKcdldAciefit luad-fi* 
icttkd prindpks by >wbkh they: iUPe^to 
Ifg^kto their dcm&tmu^ :and ibrc^ iileirk 
ee iiie&d.oi' per^rmmoos'^^* ta be d^ 
termiiiisd* by42n|tuidttdlfiiacy.: Aad'4tt^ 
4eed we 4Enty ^^lentu^e to alfett, ifbat 
i;rhat6V<t fpecula^v>e knowkidge is ne-^ 
ceidary to the artift, is cquallyi afid>in-» 
difptnikbly aeceflkry to chtf coiAi<»>i^U9t« 
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The ^^ idte tint occurs mlthfe cdti« 
fideratioa -of «^a1? is -fixe^ in i^t, ot in 
tiAif is < diat prefiding pr tiicipie of wliiehr 
I' bttve ib"^ ffoiltifcftdy rpoisien ia Ibrm^t' 

. . T 2 dif. 
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Tbe beginiii6g» tfaermicbdlej anidUe r^ad 
q{ ewery. thing. thd^t idci^tlaableilitital^ 
is comprized Jn. the kaojodiftlgcvif what 
is truly nature ; for whatever ideas are 

f^ c^ofimA>h todin& q£ nature or 

J. 

wjiver^'ppinipp^: aasraft Ixncoiifidemi M* 

ttjofft.'of :ldi: caficieioite, : :^ »• *.: • i; 

• f * * f 




_ 3;»^ Jd6i,iiDf,t»*urc. compre] 
dut^f but. alfo the i^Aiktuce aikdintiemal 

Q»i4r4 i4ff»S* .bcaptyi or .ngt)ir€,t at«,lwit 
difl»RSB«,,iW§y8?:*ofr iexpfeflii^. the £mie 
tbiDg, whether we apply thefe terms ip 

•to 

%tMAS«l:pffetfy> or 'pi<a:iiff; ; Deformity 
is, flot^ i?#t3jfe&;:;Jnit, ia^.jKJ^identaJ <fe^i^ 

g§lHif#l i4ea th!tJ:#w?fr!«ijibt,fo ljc;a^4 
., i Nature, 



1 
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iiig^ fcts a xigbt to^that name. ' But'' 
we arc fo far firom -ifpiaking, in coiri- 
mcm converfation^ with any fuch ac* 
curacy,: that, dft the- it)ntraiy/ when we 
criticifb Rembrandt aiid othet* Dutch 
paiiKacES^i who intrbdticeKl inta their hif-- 
torical pid:ures exaft repn^ihitations^ of* 
individual objedls with all thtir imper- 
fcd^ions, we fay, though it is not ih % 

good tafte> yet it isnaturcF.n >. 

' - • -* . -'If" 

. This mifapplica(tiosi:of temic muft ibe^ 
v«y often pcrplcxiirg " to :the f young tfto^ i 
dent. Is not, he "m^fyjfay,- ^aiit ^n .:iiiu^ j 
tation of nature? Muft he not thene- 
fore who imitates, her with the-greatell 
fidelity, be the beft artift ? By this mode? 
of reafoning Rembrandt has a > higher 
place than RafFaelle. But a very little 
r^ftion will ferve to (hew us^ that thefe 

T 3 par^ 



cW that be the liiture df frian; fik whicH 



no iwo kdividu^s ^o fk; dthici ' ' v 

f 



It pUipfy tpptar^^ that; ase^ i^isrorlc 
is coftduded underdk-tttfltaeiice tfige^ 
hetal ideas, o^ partial, it is priiUeipaSv 
(0 be toD&icTtd as ihe-e&til; of a'good 
or a bid tsi&6. 



4 • » « 



As beauty tfaere&ire does Qot: cotifiD: 
in taking what lies immediately before 
you^ fo neither^ in our piirfuit of tafie, 
"^arc 'diofc opinions Trfiidh we firft re* 
celvcid and'.adoptedf the . beil choice, or 
the tix>ft naluiral to' th6 mind and ima- 



f''*»^i".» .^ r t 



gination 
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In' the infancy ^ :attr knowledge we 
&ize' vith ^dBedineft' the good thit is 
witliin oiir jeacb j it is ty aftet^boiifi- 

deration. 



Uli»(^ j^twe.refi^ff .tjie prerept fori 
greater gpp^l.at .» f^iftjM^. The i^pbir 
I'lty or elevation of a)l art$, like the 
^xcell^cjf, of yirt^f;.. iffel^. coqfift.s. in 
g^ptj^-.iim f^^gc^ ^ijdi.cQn)pr?I^en(- 
^e id/?fif jind aU ,<,Titiclfin built ^doi^ 
the more con^n^ view jqC^ what is^na- 
tural, m^y prpperfy be p^ljicd ^^/fe^ 
criticifm, rather than falfe ; it$ 4efed is, 
<bat. the tcttdi i« )Q9Jt.i/«^)9^^i^tl^y^c5c- 



^ to ■* ^* 



It ,h«s iooMtWifs k9f]^n^i» .fh^ r<^ 
of the greilpft m(ip ift' «*^ m h?ve been 
l>etra;Ked ioto ejrror« by. this <;o(ifiiu:^ 
mode of re^foning. Pou^n, whoj uppn 
the whole^ mity be produced a« an in- 
iUoce of attention. to the ino^ enl^iFged 
and extenfive ideas of natiire» from not 
having ictt]bi principles on this pofnt, 

T 4 has 



h[as in one inftaofcu at kaft^IftWn^ 
dcferted truth for prejudice. Hets fald 
\o have vindicated the conduAof Julio 
Romano for his inattention to ihe tti&Sks 
of light and fhade, or gronpiijg the 
figures in the battle of Conftantifie, as 
if designedly negleded^ the jietpitr to 
corrcfpond with the hurfy ami confu* 
fion of a battle. PouiEn'6 own condud 
in his reprefbhtetions (^ Bacchanalian 
triumphs and facrifices^ makes tts 0iOTe 
cafily give credit to this report, fince 
in fuch fubjedts, as well indeed as in 
€nany others, it was too much his own 
pradice. The beft apology vn cap make 
for this conduQ is what proceeds from 
the affociation of our ideas, the pre- 
judice we have in favour of antiquity. 
Popffin's works, as I have formerly ob-^ 
ferved, have very much the air of the 
antieijt manner of painfing^ in which 



thbre is^nofl'tJjc teaft' traces to make ui 
think ihit what we cdl the keepingy the 
coihpofltion of light' and (hade, or diftri- 
butioti of the work into mafles^ claimed 
any paft • of their attention. But furely 
whatever apdlogy Nvd may" find out fbr 
this nefgleft, it ought to be ranked 
amohg the defers of Pouffin, as well 
as of th& antique pointings ; and the 
moderns have a right to that praife which 
is their tkie, for having given fo plealing 
an additit>n to the fplendor of the art, 

Ptbrhaps no apology ought to be re- 
cited for offences committed againft the 
vehicle (whether it be the organ of fee- ' 
ing, or of hearing) by which our plea- 
fures are conveyed to the mind. We 
muff: take the fame care that the eye be 
not perplexed and diftrafied by a con-r 
fufion of equal parts, or equal lights, as^ 

. of 
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toe . time, hfij ytoy? JAiflJy phfVffSh >^Ar 
f»// qfflaymg, . i^tf^i& ^Mt^tbt firjtl an4 nm^ 
hi u hdd^ as it^were^ ti» mbrer^l^J^ 
nature. No one can deny, but .tifcH 
violent paffions will naturally emit harfli 
arid jdifagrceable tones; yet this. great 
poet and critic thought that this wiXr 
tttion of nature would coft toojOiuch* '4 
pticdiafed at the expQoce of idii^r^ahl^ 
jfcnfittions, or,: as he expr«^es, it, of 



^&ihtg-iit^ar* ' THtf jioiet abd aaol-, a»: 
•vrtW ia iltk pailrtef ef ^niti« who is ^elt 
dcqiiiifiied tvttli idl the Variety and (bums 
of pleafuf6 iti^ the mind and imaginatioli^ 
has Ht<^ ^gkfd or attehtibn to commons 
iKatttre, <>i erdepkig after common fknh. 
By dvbrteapii^* i9iof<f Aarrat^ %ounds^ &« 
more eSbfhialtf leizea t^e whole mindy' 
and more 'powerfully acodn^idie^ fais 
porpofe. Tiiii ^fiioceif 1$ i]|iiotaatfy im^ 
gined td proceed from inattention to ai)t 
ru}es> and iii defiance of reafon and judg-» 
nients ^wheiseat it is m truth affcing i^*- 
cording to the beft rides> and- the j^ifteft 
ttnaibis. ; 
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He who thinks nature, in the narrow 
fenfe ot tht word, i^ alone to be fob- 
lowed, ^ill produte but a fcanty enter- 
t^nmeAt for^ the imagi nation : every 
thing i j to be done with which it is 

jjatural 



Bfitufal fpr the mindito be ficafedaiE^rlw*- 
t}ier. it propccd* froni.fiiaplicity or Mt^ 
Titty, uniformityr.or irreguUrity :, .whQtber. 
the /cenes aro,: familiar or^eocotic; cwte) 
^xd wild^ or enriched and/ c^jht^ygtedsi 
fpr. it is natural for the miad to he pleaied; 
^ith^. all thifefe, ia their .turn.: la (hort,. 
whujtever pleafe«,has. in it whatJsaaar, 

* 

logout to. the. mind, and is t3»rt£mi, * iii; 
the . higheflr ^d beft ^^enfe ofi the vwrd»: 
natural.. »... * . ... u i . . ^, 

It is this fenie of .natuce or imth- 
\idiich ought moreiparticttlarlir $o he cvirj 
tivated by the profeflbrs of art; and it. 
may be obferved, that many wiie and 
learned men, v^ho have accuftonifd their 
minds .to admit nothing for friith birt^ 
what can be prpved by matheniatical de-^, 
moaftration, have fcldom any reliO) for; 
tho& ^rts vy^hich address t^thei^f^vefi to 

the 
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the fsiik^i the - ' reftititde and .truth, of 
which' Is known by* another ! kind of 
proof > ' and » we ' may add, that - the ac-i 
quiffiftion of this, ^knowledge requires as 
much circumfpedtion and fagadity, as tcr 
attain thofc truths which are more open 
to demohilralSon. . *Reafori mutt ulti- 
mctcly^ determine our choice on every 
eccftfionr iMitv-this^ reafoh may ftill bd 
etetted incfifedhkally by applying to taftq 
principks which;, though right as far a^ 
they go, yet do "not reach the objedt. 
No ^an, for inftdnce, cah deny, that it 
fcems at firft view very reafonable, that 
aiftatue which is to carry ttown to pofte- 
riiy 4the relenxHance of :an' individual, 
flmuld bcdreflSwi in the fafliion"of tW 
times in the drefs which . he himfelf 
wore : this would certainly be true, if 
t]» drefs were part of the man. But 
aftdr a timet ^the. drefs is only an amufe^' 
• ij' 5 ment 
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ftrufks 4b€ general 'de%»)4f,ftititpyiwcyt 
k. is to -be 4ifi!eg«rdrd: by>c'tk«I toli% 

^.Ih t}» naked foriiirj.aod^ItteciiipM 

tween one artiA aidithodKr i$ipfiim»^ 
pa],ly iceiK Bait if> iiie. ie «oaif>eU«l it^ 
the. ^mofdcrn dr^^v thQ.inidbfti 4i«fm.;i9 
entirely hid, and the drapery i$^ akeadji 
difpofed by. the ikiU'of the tajlor^ 
W^re. a . Phidiais ta abey .-fuckahftird 
fTQinmand^, he would pleafir no more 
^pw an ordinary iculptor V &3ce^ in ^ 
inferior parts c£ every art, the learud 
wd the.ignorant are nearly updn a level. 






. These were iprobably amdug the rea 
fona that induced the ikaiptw ; of 

wonder* 



1 



woftdtrlFutfftgupe of *fcftOC?oott^' to exhibit 
biie'l|al»ifl/>«Oi^ithAan(iing he wa6 Hat^ 
pt^ifed ifnithe Vid^ci facfifibing to Apollo, 
Mid^^conibqueM^f ottght to be (hewn in 
his facerdotel habits^, if thofe greiiter f tfa- 
• fona had not preponderated. Art is riot 
yet in fo high dlimadbn ^ii^ith us^ mtd 
df^tdhi : ifo ^reat a fa<^riSce as^ the anfiefrtt 
miiae-, efpecidlly the Grecians, ^whofttf- 
fered theiftfelves to fee repr^fenteil haktdi 
whether they^gfc' generals, lawgivei^s; 
fer'MAgsi" -''-'' '-'^ .th i -> 
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' Uj*Dfe« Ufiis head of balancing- ind 
thufing tht greater rtajfbn, or* of tivo 
fevils taking^ the leaftj We may confideii' 
the condnA of Rubens in the LUJcem^ 
bourg gallery, of niiixing allegorlcai 
figures with reprefcntations of real per- 
fonages, wlwfh,^ though acknewkc^ed 
k^htz, fault, yet, if the Artift confidered 

himfclf 
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httnfejif 3S' engaged to furn^fh this gaX- 
lery with ^ rich and (J)lcjn4id orhamenti 
this could not be done^ at, leaft in an 
equal degree, without peopleing the air 
and wat^r with thefe allegorical figures : 
he therefore [accoilipliflied all that ho 
purpofedv In this cafe all kfier confix 
deration s> 'which tend to obflrud: th^ 
great end of the work, muft yield and 
^ive way- ' 



* ■ 

1 



-If it is objefted that Rubens jttd^td 
* ill at firft in thinking it necefTary to 
'make his work fp very ornamental, this 

brings the queftion upon new ground. 

It was his p?cu}iar flile ; he could painf 
' in no other ; and he was felefted for that 

work, probably, becaufe it was his ftile. 

Nobody wilj difpute but fome of the 

befl of the Roman or Bolognian fchoola 

would 



J . / 



i 
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. ^mli iWi? prp4ucie^4 a fn9f? ^earned and 

This . leads us to another inj^ortant 
province of tafte, of weighing the value 
^pft^ dj^prjcpt cl^e§ of tlje frt^ and of 
ftfim^^^S <^ ?fiCQrfJji?gly* 



, Af.|. ar^ haye means within jtlym of 
sppJyjOg theiwfcjycs with fuccpfs both to 
th$ fD^lle&ual and fe/iiitive part of our 
.jft^Hfef. Jt p^o be i?p 4ifpute, Aippofiag 
, jbotjj thefe flieapg pi;it ip pradiicc y^rith 
.^uaji abilitie^^ jto which y/c ought to 
give tjip preference j to film ^ho reprf - 
%^s the heroic arts and piore diigpific;d 
paflJLons of man^ or ^o him who> by jtbe 
J?e)p of meretricious ornai;nenjt,s^ however 
cjiegant a^d gf-aceful^ cfiptivates the feo^ 
fualityi a^ jit paay be called^ of our taftp. 
Thus the Roman japd Bobgnian fchools 



U 



are 
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^are reafonably preferred to the Venetiaii, 
Flemifli, or Dutch fchools, as they ad- 
drefs theiAfelves to our beft and nobleft 

"faculties. 



^ 



Well-turned periods in eloquence^ 

or harmony of numbers in poetry, which 

are in thofe arts what colouring is in 

painting, however highly we may efieenx 

^-lihem, can never be confidered as of equal 

importance with the art of uftfolding 

• » 

'truths that are ufeful to mankind, and 

^vfhich make' us better or veifer. Ndr can 

^^ofe works which remind us of the po- 

'verfy and meannefs of our nature, be 

-confidered as of equal rank with what 

excites ideas of grandeur, or raifes and 
'^dignifies humanity; or, in the words of 
"^a late pofit, which makes the beholder 

ietirn to venerate himfdf as man'^n 

' -» Dr. Goldfmith. * " 

It 
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k It -k reafon and gpo^ fenfe therefore 
which ranks arid eftimates every art> and 
fevcry part of that art, according to its 
Impbrtanee, frdm the painter of ani- 
inated> down to inanimated nature; Wc 
will not allow a mant who fhall prefer 
ihe inferior ftilej to fay it is his taftei 
^dle het;e has ncfthingj or at leaf): ought 
to have nothing to dp with the queftion. 
fie wants not tafte^ but fcnk, aqd founds 
iiefs. of judgment; * 

Indeed perfb(3ion.in an inferior fUle 
uiay be reafonably preferred , to isiedjo- 
crity in the highe^l: walks of art. A 
landfkip of Claude Lorrain roay^jbe pre- 
ferred to a hiftory of Luca Jordano ; but 
hence apprars the neceffity o/ th^ con- 
noiffeur'^ knowing in what confifts the 
excellency of each clafs, in order to 

V 2 judge 



jttdge bow near it jcpproathes Id per- 
fcdion* 

4 

Even in works of the famekind^ as 
in hiftory paintings wiuck is cooipored 
of various parts, « leircfelieiice of ah in- 
ferior ipecies, carried to a very high de- 
gree, will naake a work very volnaMe, 
and in fome meafurd compenfate ibr the 
abfence of the higher kind of merits. 
It is the duty of tbecoAiidfieur to know 
and efteem, ^ much as it may deferve^ 
evety part of paintiAg : he will ncft then 
think eiKenBaflltno unworthy of his no^ 
tice, who, though totally devoid of ex** 
prdflion, ifenfe, grace, or elegance, may 
he teiieemed tin account of his achnirablc 
tifte of colours, which, in his beft 
works, are little inferior to thofe of 
l?itian. 

Since 
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SiNf^B I have menticined Baflano^ w^ 
muft do him likewiie the juilice to ac- 
knowledge, that though he did not afpire 
to the dignity of expr effing the characters 
and paffioas of inen» yet, with refped: to 
the facility zad truth in his manner of 
touchisig animaU of all kinds, and giving 
them what paintccs call tb£ir cbaraiitr^ 
few haw ever excelled, hXva.. 



To Bafianowe xsu^add Paul Yeroneik 
and Tintoret, for their entire inattention 
to what is juftly efteenoed (the mo&^i^ 
fential part of our art, the expreffion of 
^hepaffions* Notwithflanding tbefe gla« 
Ting deficiencies, we juiUy ^eem their 
works ; but it muft be lemenabered^ >tbat 
they do mot pleafe from thofe idef{a3:i, 
but from their great exceUenqUs oj&iano* 
ther kind, and in fpite of fuch tranf^ 
greffions. Thefe excellencies too, as far 

U 3 as 
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as they go, arc founded ih the truth of 

general nature. They tell the truths 

• > 

though not the whole truths 

By thefe confiderations, which cart 
never be too frequently imprefled, may 
be obviated two errors which I obferved 
to have been, formerly at leaft, the moft 
prevalent, and to be moft injurious to 
artifts; that of thinking tafte and ge- 
nius to have nothing to do with reafon, 
and that of taking particular living ob- 
lefts for nature. 



I SHALL now feyfomething on that 

part of /^^, .which, as I have hinted to 

you before, does not belong fo much to 

• . - t 

the external form of things, but is ad- 

drefled to the mind, and depends on its 

original frame, or, to ufe the expreffion, 

the organisation of the foul, I mean the 

' ' ima- 
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imagination and thepaffionsj. Xheprm-* 
ciples of thefe are as invariable as the 
foraier, and are to be. kncjwn and rea- 
ibned upon in the fan^e ipanner, ^ by an 
appeal to comnjonfenfe deciding upon 
the commpij feelings of mankind, . This 
fenfe, and thefe, feelings,: appear. to me 
of equal authority, and equally con- 



' * J « J 



Now tbis.appeaj implies a general uni- 
formity and ?igreenient in the minds of 
men. It would be elfe an idle and vain 
endeavour to cftablifh rules of art; it 
would be purfujng a phantom to attempt 
to move aiFe<9:ions with which we were 
entirely unacqudnted. We have no rea- 
fdn . to fufpecft there is ;a greater diiFc- 
xpnce between cur minds ithan ^between 
#)jir^, forms, of which, though there are 
pp tV0. alikcj^ yet. there as a general iimiT 

U 2j. litude 
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]ibide ikat goes ijili>t}gh tbie ^HbiiiMe^ 
of niankihd ; and ' tbdle ^ho tKii^eicktt- 
tivated their taftc can diiflihgii^^what 
is be&utirul or cfeforiaicdi of j :& dUfeer 
words, what agrteis orwhat^deviifctt ffbttk 
the gentral idea of hatUre, to bitfe c^t^ 
as wdl is In the btheir. 



• > 



The internal fabric of our hiind> 
as well as the actcmal form of our 
bodies, being nearly Unifdirih ; • it fecms 
then to folio>fr of courfci that ds the 
imagination is incapablfe of pjtoducing 
ahy thing origibally of itlfelf, and can 
only vary and coifaibinK th^fe ideas vrifk 
which it is furnilhed by iiftatis of 
the fenfes, there will be of cotirfe an 
agteenient 4h the imaginations as in the 
fenles of men, Thefe being this ^rcc- 
rrient, it follows, that in all cafes, ia 
our lij^hteft amjjfemeht9> . as well as ia 

our 
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of Hfi^ jTire. mttft regahbi our aiFe(3iohr 
of cfci^rkixid by tiiat nf others. The 
vdl^difiripHned mind acknowledges this 
authttrily^ aiid ftibndts its owh Qpinioii 
to tixe fv^m Voice; : ; 

It is from knowing what are the ge* 
heral feeUags and (»ailians of maiikind^ 
thit w^ iacqnire a true idea of what iihas 
gination is; though it appears as if Wc 
had nothing to do but to confult our 
owit parturular &n£axion$y and thefe were 
fufficicnt to enfure us from all pm^ ai|d 
miftake* . .' 






A KNOWLEDGE of the difpofitiOH and' 
char'ader of the human mind cin be ^Cr ^ 
quired onfy by experience : z great <2dtol 
will be learned, I admit, by a habit of 
examining what pa!fies in our i»ofdnia, 

what 
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wh^t are pur own motives ofadioii^ ^d^of 
what kindof ftrttiHiOTtsrw^ artrcop&xou3 
on any occasion • ^ We^iiiy fuppofe aa 
uniformity, and. conclude that the J&me 
tSkO: will be piiodoced by the fanic amfc 
in the minds of others. . Tiiis exarnxnanf 
tion will contribute to fuggeft to us 
matters of enquiry ; but we can nevcr7be 
fure that our own fenfations are true and 
right, till they are confirmed by •more 
cxtenfive obfqryation, 



* » • ^- 



. One^ man oppoiing another determines 
nothing j but a general union of mindsi 
like a general combina4:ion of theibrces 
of all mankind, makes a flrength that is 
irrefiftible. In fad:, as he who docsJnot 
know himfelf does not know others, fo 
it may be faid with equal truth, that he 
who does not know others, knows* him*- 
felf but very imperfedlly* > 

A MAN 
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' A MAN who thinks he is guarding 
fiimfelf againft pt'ejudices by refifting the 
'authority of others, leaves open every 
^Venue to fingularity, vanity, felf-conceit, 
obftinacy, and many othor vices, all 
tending to warp the judgment, and pre- 
vent the naturar operation of his fa^ 
pulties* 

This fubmiffion to others is a defc- 
rcnce which we owe, and indeed are 
forced involuntarily to pay. In faft, we 
are never fatisfied with our opinions till 
they are ratified and confirmed by the 
fufFrages of the reft of ipankind. We 
'difpute and wrangle for ever; we endea- 
vour to get men to come to us, when 
we do not go to them. 

He therefore who is acquainted with 
the works which have pleafed different 

ages 
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ages and difiercp(t CQUDjta^CGtf ;;. af^i . his 
jformed his opimon oa tliena^ 1;im more 
^aterials^ ,aj;id more n^ai^s Qf :knowiag 
what is analogous to the* qund ^ maiit 
than he who is convcriant only wi^th^ 
works of his own age or couutr^i^ What 
has pleaiedy and continues to pleafe, is 
likely to pleafe again : hence are derived 
the rules of art, and on this imnioveabk 
foundation they n^uA: ^ver {land« 



Thi« fearch and ftudy of the hiftorjr 
of the mind ought i^t to be coQ&ned to 
qr\c art only. It is by the analogy tbstf 
one art bears to another, that many 
things are afcertained, which either were 
but faintly feen, or^ perhaps,, would not 
have been difcovered at all, if the in- 
Yen tor had not received the firft hints 
from the pradliccs of a fifter art -on a 

iimihr 
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1imihtootilS6n*. Tfee frequent allu- 
Bmh #bid^ ev^ iman'^lirho treats of any 
SIM ifl dbKged to draW from others ia 
order ^ to illwOfrafe Mid confirm his prin* 
ctplM> ' lufficithdy ihcw tlieir near con- 
h^ion and iflfeparable relation. 

All ftfts -having the lame genera! end, 
Tfhich is to pleafe, and addreffing them- 
lelves ta Ae lame facn! ties through the 
medium of the fenfes, it follows that 
their rnks and- principles niuft hav^ as 
great ^nity as Ihe Idiltreht materials 
and the different organs or vehicles by 
which they pafs to the mind, will per- 
fMt them to retain +• 

♦ Nulla ars, non altcrius artis^ aut mater, aut 
propinqua eft. Tertull. as cited by JuniXjs, 

- ♦ 

f Omnes attes quae ad hum^nitatem pertinent, 
habent quoddam commune vinculum^ et quad cog- 
nations inter ts continentur. Cicero* 

We 
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We may Uierefore c&nidudfift^^ thd 
real fubftance> ^ k may be caD«dy of 
what goes under, the iigme oC tafte, is 
£xed and eftabliihed in the n^fmtc of 
things; that there are ^^taii^tand re- 
gular cauies by which th^ ^^glnation 
and paflion^ of men are afiec^ed 5 and that 
the knowledge of thefe csauies is ac- 
quired by a laborious and diligent in^ 
vefligation of nature^ and by the iamc 
flow progrefs as wifdom or knowledge 
of every kiAd, however inftantaneous its 
operations may appear when thus ac-» 
quired. 

It has been often obferved, that thd 
good and virtuous man alone can acquire! 
this true or juft relifh even of works of 
art. This opinion will not appear en- 
tirely without foundation, when we con- 
fider that the fame habit of mind which 

is 



U^ ac^iF^il by^our fearcfe* after truth in 

the more ferious duties of life, is only 

transferred to the purfuit of lighter 

amufements. The fartie difpofition, the 

•fanae^ ddfire to find fomething fteady, 

-fubftanlial and durable, on which the 

mind can lean as it were, and reft with 

fafety. The fubjed: only is changed. 

We purfue the fame method in our fearch 

^^^ter the idea of beauty and perfedion 

1 in each ; of virtue, by looking forwards 

beyond ourfelves to (bciety,^ and to the 

whole; of arts, by extending ourviews 

in the fame manner to all ages and all 

times. 



Every art, like our own; has in its 
-compofition flu<ftuating as well as fixed 
-principles. It is an attentive enquiry 
-into their difference that will enable us 
Jlo determine how far we are influencc4 
' . , I \ by 
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by euftom ani Jbabit, »n(l \rh9t is fixed 
ih the nature of things. 

To dtftinguifli how mqch h^s ioiui 
foundationy we may have recourfe to thp 
fame proof by which ibme holid mt 
ought to he tried ; whether it preierves 
itfelf when tranilatsed. That wit h fallb 
which can fubfift only in one language ; 
and that pLSsure which pleafes only one 
age or o;ie nation^ owes its reception tp 
ibme local or accidental a^ociaition of 
ideas. 

We may apply this to every ciiiftom 
and habit of life. Thus the general 
priflfiples of urbanity^ poHtene£s, or ci- 
vility^ have b^n ever the fame in all nar^ 
tions ; bult jthe mode in which tbey arc 
dreffed is .continually varying. The ge- 
neral idea of ibewing refped is by making 

^ yourfclf 



^1 
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youriibljf lpi5 1 but tl»e manner, ^whether 
by bowing the body, Jcxifding, proftra- 
tion, • i>^:ij|ing off ^c upper part of our 
drefsj pr taking ^waj( the lower*, is a 
xnatter of habit. It would be unjuft to 
fpncliide tb^t all prpaipent^, becaufe they 
W^e 9t firft arbitrarily contrived, are 
tjjerefqrjs i|ndcferving of. our attention ; 
j^ t}^ ccwtr^ryj hfi yf^o xjegleds the 
cultifati(^Pjf tho^.Qrfi^ii^nts, aiSrs con*- 
trarily to nature. %c^;rQfJxm. As life 
would be imperfed: without its higheft 
ornaments the Arfs, jC? tti^fc .^ts thcm- 
ielyes would be imperfe<3: without, /i6^/r 
drnan^ents. ,. 

Though ' we by no means ougljit to 

> 

fa(ik thefe with pofitive and fi^bftantial 

* Put off thy flioes from off thy feet ; for the 
pljicc whereon thou ftandeft is holy ground. 

ExQDUS, cjiap. in. 5« 

X beauties^ 



beauties,' yet it liiuft be allowed Hiit a 
knowledge of both is' eflehtially * irequifi tc 
towards forming a complete, whole and 
perfeift tafte. It is I'li reality from the 
ornaments that arts receive tlieir pecu- 
liar character and complexion ; we may 
add, that in them we find the charade- 
riftical mark of a national tafte, as by 
throwing up a feather in the air, we 

r ■ k F 

know which way the wind blows, better 
than by a more heavy matter. 

* 

r 

The ftriking diftinJftioh between fhe 
works of the Roman, Bolognran and Ve- 
netian fchools, confifts more in that ge- 
neral effeft which is produced by colours, 
than in the more profound excellencies 
of the art; at leaft it is irom thence that 
each is diftinguiflbed and known at firft 
^^gh^* .As it is the ornaments, rather 
than the proportions of architedture, 
which 
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,Vl^Wi|t:lj a£ iKe fifft giancte^iftinguifh the 
idiiFeren* . x>rders from cacK: other;; the 
Doric is known by its .triglyphs, the 
Ionic hy it^ vblutes, and' the: Corinthian 
by its acanthus^ 

What diftinguifhes oratory from a 
cold narration^ is a more liberal, though 
chafte ufc. of thofc ornaments^ which go 
under the. name o£ figurative and meta* 
phorical expreflionsi' jand poetry diftin- 
guifties itfelf from <arattc^rjy:l>y words and 
exprefliohs&illmoro ardent and glowing; 
What fepai'ates^iand-diilinguifhes poetry, 
is more: particularly the ornament of 
verfe: it is this which gives it its cha- 
radler, and is an eflential without which 
it cannot exift, Cuftom has appropri- 
ated different metr6 to different kinds of 
compofition> in. which the world is not 
pcrfeftly agreed. In England the difr 

L'\ : X 2 pUtC 
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pute is not .yet fettled^V which is to. he 
preferred^' rhyme or blank Terie. But 
howevei^ ^e di£igree about what thcfe 
metrical ornaments ihall he^ that £omk 
metre is effentially neceflary is univerfally 
acknowledged. 

'In poetry or eloquence^ to determine 
iiow far figmative or meta{^ork:al ian* 
gnagtt may. proceed^ and \dien it begins 
to be'a^Fedtation or beiide the tnath, muft 
be determined by taAe» though this uSco 
we miift never forget is rilgidated and 
formed by the preiiding feelings of man<- 
kind^ by tbofe works i^bicb have ap^ 
proved themfelvcs to all times and all 
perfbns* i 

Tfius> though eloquence has wi- 
dottbtedly an-^flential and intriniic ex-^* 
ccllence> and immoveable principles com-# 

moa 



mon to alV languages; foumied in the 
Da.t;ure of our paflions ahd . aiFodions ; 
yet it has its ornaments, and modes of 
addrefs, which , arc merely arbitrary. 
What is approved, in the eaftern nations 
a$ grand and majeilicy would hf con^ 
fidered by the Greeiks and Romans as 
turgid and inflated ; and they, in return, 
Vould be thought by the Orientals to 
exprefs themfelves ifi a ccild and inlipid 
manner. 

, Wk ma;y add like wife to the credit of 
prnaments> that it is by^heir means that 
art itfelf acdompliihes its purpofe. FreCr 
fi0y calk colouicing, which is one of.thc 
chief ornanaiehts of painting, knafororisi^ 
that which procures lovers- and adnEurers 
tp the more valuably excelleiKies of 
the art/; . ♦ , • . 



r 
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It appears to be the feme right turn 
of mind which enables a man to acquire 
the truth y or the juft idea of what is 
right. in th? ornaments, as in the more 

ftabl^e principles of art. It h^s ftill the 

*• * 

fame centre of p^rfcftion, though it is 

( ^ 4 ' 

the centre of a fmaller circle. 
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To illuftrate this by the fafliion of 
drefs, in which there is allowed to be a 
good or bad tafle. . The component parts 
of drefs are continually changing ffoni 
grea^ to little, from fhort to long; but 
the- general form ftill remains ; it is ftill 
the fame general drefs which is compa- 
raitivcly fixed, though on a yery flender 
foundation ; ;|3Ut it ;s on this which fa- , 
Ifaion muftreft. He who invents with 
the moft fuccefs, or drefles in the'beft 
tafte, would probably, from the /ame 
fagacity employed to greater purpofes^i 

havQ 
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have difcovcred equal ikill, or have 
formed the fame, correct tafte in the 
higheft labours of art. 

I HAVE mentioned tafte in drefs, 
which \s certainly one of the loweft fub- 
je<^ to which this word is applied^ yet, 
as I have before pbferved, there is a right 
even here, however narrow its founda- 
tion refpedling the fafhion of any parti- 
cular najion. But we have ftil] more flen- 
der means pf determining, in regard to 
the .different puftoms of different agesjpr 
countries^, to whiph to give the pre- 
ference, lince they feeni to be all e( 
removed from nature. 

I** an European, when he has cut off 
his. beard, and put falfe hair on his head, 
or bound up his own natulral hair iii rer 
gular hard knots, as unlike; n^uf^ 93 he 

X 4 can 
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can pofflbly make iti and h^viftg.rdi^dtned 
them immoveable by the ht\]^: Irf- iUte- 
fat of hogs, has covered the ♦irhbk with 
flour, laid on by a machine with the 
ntmoft regularity J if, when fhti4 ifttii-ed 
he' iflues iforth, 'he riaeets a Qh^frftetf 
Indian; who has- Bellowed as ibncb time 
at his toilet, and laid on with fequal ear^ 
and attention his yellow and red oke^ on 
particular parts of his forehead or cheeks, 

r • 

as he judges moft becoming; ti^Boeyfer 
defpifes the other for this dtt^hitiah -to 
the fafhion of his -country^ ^whichever 
of ^efetwo^grfl feels faimfelf pPOVofeed 
to laugh, is the barbarian, * . 






Ali. thefe fafhions are very innocent, 
neither veorth difquifition, nor aay en- 
deavdur to alter them, as the '^Inbg© 
WDuM, inl ali -pcobability^ ,be equally^ 
diftant ' &l4m 8atin*e, The orily vi^ciwtt^ 

ilances 
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Aatmp^VigjAti^ KHiicfa' liifiigmttiQn may 
fttyforiidbJy be ffidved, H whece the dpe« 
taakin i$^Anf\i\ or deftmftivb c^ healthy 

{^iti a^ is fmS^&d kt Otafaahr^ and tBe 

« 

fttaiP feeing of the Englifh ladies ; of 
tlte-iafl ofiwtjchi how tkfkf udi ve it muft 
be to^hedlh and lortg Ufe^ the profeffor 
of aAatdmy took an opp6rtUnity of pro-»' 
viiig a few dayis fiiice in tfitsi^cademf . 






Ir 16 fn drefs as in things of greater 
colife^ilcnce. Faftiions orighiate from 
thdf6 orily who have the high and pow- 
.erful advantages of rank, birth, and for-» 
tune. As many of the ornaments of art, 
thofe at leaftforisrhich JIG nafon can be 
given, ffre tranfmittfcd to ire, areadc^ted, 
and acquire their confbquidnce from the 
company iA which we have been ufed to 
fee (hen . > 'As Greece and Rom^ are. the 
fbunil^iiis Jr^n whence- hive fiow^ ^1 
^ > kinds 
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kinds of caccusilwicie, to that ^^f mtjoft 
j^hich theyJi^ve i right to elft^ forjl^e 
plcafufe ]and toowledg^. whicljt jtbcy have 
aiforiied j2&,:Hare.jvQluntaril7/edd pur.Ap- 
proljation of evpiry ornamfjit . and^ every 
cuiloiri that belonged tjO thepiu.eytpnJD 
the TafhiQn;;of -their drefe. F05 it inaj? 
beiotrfervcdithatt not fatisfied with.lhem 
in dicir own pfece, wc make no difficulty 
of drefling ftatues of modern heroes or 
fcoatofs in the faftiion of th$. Roinan 
araaour.'or peacefiul robe, w^.go-fd,fi|F 
as hardly tp.bear a ftajijj? in .any Qth?r 
drapery^ 






|.-«-# k* i . K t' 



. -The figuMSvXxfAis^ great mcii;Qf thoft 
ipiatioini have conic down to. us m fQiilp-r 
ture. -In fculpturB remain almoft all the, 
catcfellcnt fpecimens.of.afi^ienili:art^ . We, 
have.fo far a^dciated peffonaj dig^ty to 
the 'perfons thus reprefented, and the 
I truth 
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Itruth oif art to their' inanner of reprcr 
ichtati^n, that it is not in our power any 
longer to fepai?ate them. This is no|: fo 
in painting; becaufe having no excellent 
antient portraits, that connexion was 
never formed. Indeed we could ho more 
venture to paint a general officer in a 
Roman military habit, than wc could 
make a ftatue in the prefent unfforni. 
But fince' we have no antient portraits, 
to {he w how ready we are to adopt tHofe 
kiftd of prejudiced, we make the beft 
iauthority among the moderns fervc the 
famp purpofe. The great variety of ex- 
cellent portraits with which Vandyke has 
enriched this nation, we are not content 
to admire for their real excellence, but 
cJrtend our approbation even to the drcfs 
which happened to be the fafhion of that 
age.^ *We all very well remember how 
tpOttjinon it was a ftw years ago for por- 
* ' ' traits 
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traits to be dra^njft fhb, GoiMib' dj^is, 
and this cuftoiri ^ pot yet entirely laid 
afide* By this .meihs-it mufl: be ac- 
knowledged very pr^ifkaxy. pi<3:qre^ ac- 
quired fbmething of .th? tfir fthd effed pf 
the works' of Vandyke; ahd appwred 
therefore at firft fight to be better pic- 
tures . than they reaily were ; they ap 
peared fo, however^ to thofe t)nly who 
had th^ means of making this ai{Q-r 
ciation, for when made, it was irre- 
fiiUble. But this afibciation is natpre, 
an4 refers to that fecondary tri^th that 
comes from conf<>rmity to general pre- 
judice and opinioa y it is therelore not 
merely fantafticaU . B^fides .th* .preju- 
dice which we have in^vQUr of antient 
dreffes, there mayJ^e likewife othfer rca- 
fon$, amongft which we ipay jaftly i^ftk 
th^. Simplicity .of them, confining pf little 
more; than one iingle pi^e of dr^pery> 

without 
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^khout ^o& wliimfical capricicm^ fof ms 
h*. viriuc^' all ' other ^reiei- zt^cm\m^ 

raffed^ - \ 

4 I 

: Th.us^ though it.is ficom the preju-^ 
dice we have ill f^^6gr of the Wf>tiQnl?Si 
fwha hate, tatight us firchitedure, thai 
wc> have adopted likewiie their of na- 
ments; and though we are fatisfied that 
i«ithemijwre bdrjrcafeh we the foanda**^ 
tion of thofe beauties which we iangine 
we fee in th«t art> yet if a«y on6 perf»aded 
ef this, truth (hould therefore inventnew 
orders of equal bcau^jy, which we will 
fuppofe to bc^ poffibie^ yet they would 
not pleafe, nor [ou^ht he to complain^ 
fince the bid has that great adi^antage ^f 
having cuilom and pr^udice on its fide. 
In this cafe we leave what has .every pre- 
judice in its fzvo&T, to take that v^ichi 
will have no advantage over what we have 

7 1^^^' 



Ity, which, ^n fieflhiys 
my j-ate. is but ^ jji^rwk aa* 
cuftotHi 



These omfubicntsl haying, ^th^^iright 
pf pofleffion, ought tjQt.to.he.fCfl^tQVcd^ 
but to make room for npt only )¥hat has 
higher pretcnfioflSi but iuch pr^fwfiops 
as will balance the evil and confuiiQn 
which innovation 4way9 brings with it« 

To ^is we nqay ^dd» ev^ the dura-* 
bility of the njatwjils, will often contri- 
blite to give a fuperiority to one objed 
over, another. Ornaments in Jbui|dings> 
with which tafte is principally con- 
qemed, are compofed of materials which 
laft longer than thoft of which drefs is 
compofed; it therefore makes higher 
prctenfions to our favour and prej udice. 

Some 
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v* 8o]l4E''')itfciiti(>ri is furely required :itd 
iAiAtW^ xiii tU) mbre get rid of than we 
can go out of ouffelvcs. We are crea- 
tures of prejtfdice;' we neither can nor 
dtight t6 et^difcate it; W ;nuft onfy re- 
gtilatd it by realbfi, v*ftich regulation by 
reafo*ii is indeed little mofeth^n obliging 
the UGkt, the Jocal and temporary pre- 
judices, to' givfe way to 'thofe which are 
more durable and lafting. - - ^ 

He thd^Jsfore who in^hi§ prafticc of 
portrait paiintiirg wtfht^' W dignify ^his 
fubjed/ which we Will fuppbfe to* be a 
Lady, will hot paint her in the modem 
drefs, th6 familiarity of which alone is 
fufficient t6 deftroy .all dignity. He 
takes care that his work fhall corrcfpond 
to thofe ideas arid that imagination which 
) he knows will regulate the judgment of 
others ; and therefore drefles his figuf<; 

fomethinff 



ibmfi^ing with thij gim^ral'sir o»f ihe 
antique for the fake of digoityi «»d pi^ 
Uryes fomething of th^ moi&n for ai^ 
faisfi of likeoofs.. By t3!as c^iu^ hif 
works cgrw^Wji with jlJjoCe |)f^j!n4i<?j» 
which w^ harie in fiwr^Qur of WJh»»: W€ 
cofttinually fepi pod thg nejifti 9jf t^? 
^tique fiflapli$:tly<:ori^%Q!Mj8 wi&whg; 
WP may c^U. the j»or^ Icgf ikpd ^njl fcisB^ 
tific prejudice. . 

Ther^e Wifs fl ftjrt»c.j»ldf ftot kng 
fince of V,olt»ir«> which the fculptor, 
not having that reaped for the prejudices 
pf mankind which he ought tp hitve^ h^ 
inade entirely n^ed, and as rae^i;e aud 
emaciated as the original i$ fajid to be. 
The confequence'is what might be ex^- 
pcAtd y it has remained in the fculptor's 
ihop, though it was intended a$ a public 
ornament and a public honour to Voir 

t^ire. 
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talre> ^ it was ^rqcured at the expenoc 
of hifi cotemporary wits and admirers. 

Whoevee would reform a nation, 
foppofing a bad taftc to prevail in it, 
will not accompUfh his purpofe by go- 
ing divpSdy againil; the ftrcatn of their 
prejudices. Men's minds muft be pre- 
pared to receive what is new to them. 
Reformation is a work of time. A na- 
tional tafte, however wrong it may be, 
cannot be totally changed at once; we 
muft yield a little to the prcpofleffion 
which has taken hold on the mind, and 
yvc may then bring people to adopt wiaat 
would offend them, if endeavoured to 
be introduced by ftorm. When Battiilo 
Franco was employed, in conjundioa 
with Titian, Paul V^ronefe and Tintoret, 
to adorn the library of St. Mark, his 
work, Vafari iays, gave lefs iatisfafition 

Y than 
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than any of the others : the dry manner 
of the Roman fchool was very ill calcu- 
lated to pleafe eyes that had been ac- 
cuftomed to the luxuriancy, fplendor 
and rlchnefs of Venetian colouring. Had 
the Romans been the judges of this 
work, probably the determination would 
have been juft contrary; for in the more 
noble parts of the art, Battiflo Franco 
was perhaps qot inferior to any of his 
rivals. 



GENTLEMEN, 

I T has been the main fcopc 
and principal end of this difcourfe to 
demonftrate the reality of a ftandard in 
tafte, as well as in corporeal beauty ; that 
i falfe or depraved tafte is a thing as well 
known, as eafily difcovered, as any thing 
that is deformed, mif-fhapen, or wrong 
|n our form or outward make ; and that 

this 



this knowledge is derived from the uiU;* 
formity of fentiments among mankind, 
from whence proceeds the knowledge o£ 
what are the general habits of nature^ 
the refult of which is an idea of perfect 
beauty* 

If what has been advanced be truq, 
that befides this beauty or truth, which 
is formed on the uniform, eternal ai^d 
immutable laws of nature, and which of 
neceflity can be but one ; that befides this 
one immutable verity there are likewife 
what we have called apparent or fecon- 
dary truths, proceeding from local and 
temporary prejudices, fancies, fafhions^ 
or accidental connexion of ideas ; if it 
appears that thefe laft have ftill their 
foundation, however flender, in the ori- 
ginal fabric of our minds; it follows 
that all thefe truths or beauties defervo 

y z and 
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and require the attention of tlwsatift^ ^ 
in proportion to their flabilicy or dnrtu^ . 
tiotiy or as their infhience is more or lc& ; 
cxten(ive« And let me add» that m they 
ought not to pafs their juft botmds, fo 
neither do they, in a well-regulated tafte, 
at all prevent or weaken the influence of 
fhefb general principles, which done 
can give to art its true and permanent 
dignity. 

To form this juft tafte is Undoubtedly 
in your own power, but it is to tcafbn 
and philofophy that you muft hatfe re- 
courfe ; from them we muft borrow the 
balance by which is to be weighed and 
eftimated the value of every pretenfion 
that intrudes itfelf on your notice. 

Tnfi general objedlon which is made 

t6 the introdudion of Philofophy int^ 

5 the 
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the rtgioiAfi of tafte^ is, that it checks 
ami rfcftrains the flights of the imagina- 
tion, and gives that timidity which an 
over carcfulnefs not to err or ad con- 
trary to rcafon is likely to produce. 

It is not fo. Fear is neither reafon 
nor philofophy. The true fpirit of phi- 
lofbphy, by giving knowledge, gives a 
manly confidence, and fubflitutes ra- 
tional firmnefs in the place of vain pre- 
fiimption. A man of real tafte is always 
a Hiasi of judgment in other refpe<fts ; 
and thole inventions which either dis- 
dain or fhrink from reaibn, are generally, 
I fear, more like the dreams of a diflem- 
pered brain than the exalted enthufiafm 
of a found and true genius. In the 
midft of the higheft flights of fancy or 
imagination, reafon ought to prefide from 
firfl: to laft, though I admit her more 
powerful operation is upon reflexion. 

I CAN- 
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I CANNOT help ft4dui^> Aa€ fttaw 4F 
the greatcft names of antiquity, and thofe"*^ 
yrho have moA diilingui(hed thejUlel|et 
in works of genius and imggination, 
were equally eminent for their critical 
ikill. Plato, Ariftotle, Cicero apd Ho- 
race ; and among the modern d> Boileau, 
Corneille, Pope and Dryden, are at leaft 
inftances of genius not being deftroyed 
by attention or fubjed^on to, rules and 
fcicnce, I fhould hope therefore, that 
the natural confequence likewife of what 
has been faid, would be to ^c^ite in you 
a defire of knowing the principles and 
condu<9: of the great matters of our art, 
and refpe<^ and veneration for them when 
known. 
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BOOKS Printed for and Sold by 
% T. Cadell, in the Strand. 

THE ftiftorjr of England, from the Invafion of 
Julius Caefar to the Revolution. A new Edi- 
tion, prints cm fine Paper, with many Corrections 
and Additions ^ and a complete Index. 8 Vols, Royal 
* Paper. 7I. 7s. 

■*^* Another Edition on fmall Paper. 4I. ios» 

The Hiftory of Great Britain, from the Reftora- 

tlon to the AcccfSon of the Houfe of Hanover. By 

James Macpherfon, Efq; the 2d Edition} 2 Vols, 

with a Head of the Author. 2I. 5s. 

Original Papers : containing the Secret Hiftory of 
Qreat Britain, from the Reftoration to the Acceffioa 
of the Houfe of Hanover : To which are prefixed,, 
ExtraSs from the Life of James H. as written by 
bimfelf I publifhed from the Originals : 2 vols* 
'2I. ss. 

The Work^ of the late Right Honorable Jofeph 
Addifon, elegantly printed by Bafkerville, and il- 
luftrated with Copper-plates j 4 vols. 4I. 4s, 

*^* This Work is the only complete Edition of 
Mr. Addifon's Works, in which the Papers? 
wrote by him in the Speftator, Tatler, Guar- 
dian, &c. are colledled ; and is efteemed the 
moft elegant Book ever printed inthis or any 
other Country. 
The Works of the late Right Honorable Henry 
5t. John, Lord Vifcount Bolmgbroke ; containing 
all his Political and Philofophical Works : a new 
^nd elegant Edition, 5 Vols. 5I. 5s. 

The Hiftory of Scotland, during Jthe Reigns of 
Queen Mary and of King James VL till his' Ac- 
ceffion to the Crown of England ; with a Review 
of the Scottifti Hiftory previous to that Period: 
and an Appendix, containing Original Papers : 
2 Vols. By William flobertfon, D. D. the 5th Edi^ 
tion. il, los. 
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The Hiftory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
with a View of the Progrefs of Society in Europe^ 
firoin <<ie SubveHioii of tbe Roman Empire to th« 
Beeinning of the fixtecnth Century. By William 
Robertfon, D. D. Embelliibed with 4 Plates, ele- 
gantly engrayed: 3 Vols. 3L 33. 

The Hiftory of America, Vol. i and 2. By the 
fame Author. Ill uflrated with Msps. 2I. 2s. 

The Hiftory of the Reign of Philip the Second, 
King of Spain. By Robert Watfon, LL. D. Pro- 
feflbr of Philoibphy, and Rhetoric, at the Univer- 
fity of St. Andrew. 2d Edition : 2 Vols, ai* 2s« 

The Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Efq; Vol. L 
from the Keign ot Trajan to that of Conftantine ^ 
the 3d Edition, il. 4 s. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the 
Wealth of Nations. By Adam Smith, LL. D. 
F. R. S. formerly Profefibr of Moral Philofophy ia 
the Univerftty of Glafgow. 2 Vols. 2I. 2s. 

The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Veru- . 
lam^ Vifcount St. Aib^s, and Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. 5 Vols. Royal Paper. 5I. 5$* 

The Gentleman and Connoiffeur's Diflionary of 
Painters; containing; a complete Collection and Ac- 
count of the moft diftinguiflied Artifts who have flou- 
riflicd in the Art of Painting, in Europe, from 125c, 
when the Art of Painting was revived, to 1767. To 
which are added, two Catalogues ) one a Catalogue of 
the Dire i pics of the moft famous Matters, for the Ufe 
of thafe . who deCire to -obtain a critical Knowledge 
of the different Hands and Manners of the different 
Schools i the oiher a Catalogue of t'hofe Painters who 
imitated* fhe Works of the raoft eminent Mafters fo 
exaftly^ as to have their Copies frequently miftakeh 
for Originals. The Whole being digefted in a more 
fafy and inftru£live Method than hath hitherto ap- 
peared, and calculated for general Entertainment and 
Jriftru(3Eion, as well as for the particular Ufe of the 
Admirers and Profeflbrs of the Art of Painting* 
By M. Pllkington. A. M. il. 4s. 
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